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t= A Mammoth SIxTEEN-PAGE SuP- 
PLEMENT, brilliantly illustrated, and con- 
taining the conclusion of the interesting 
Allegorical Story, 


“THE KING OF NO-LAND,” 
by DB. L. Faryeon, author of “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” etc., with other attractive mat- 
ter, will be issued gratuitously with Har- 
k's Bazar for December 19. 


é With this Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY is sent out gratuitously an il- 
lustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing the full text of the Rt. Hon. 
Wititam E. GLADSTONE’s pamphlet on 


“THE VATICAN DECREES,” 


printed from advance sheets. 

YR Zhe SUPPLEMENT a/so contains a fur- 
ther installment of Miss BRADDON’s Novel, “A 
STRANGE WORLD,” and three interesting illus- 
trations of the new Bessemer Steam-ship. 

An illustrated EXGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will 
be issued gratuitously with the next Number of 
LIARPER’S WEEKLY. 





THE FIRST SIGN. 


i ies the late election is just what it was 

felt to be when the result was known, 
an expression of dissatisfaction, and not the 
deliberately declared preference of another 
policy, is plain enough from the fact that 
the Democratic party has authentically de- 
clared no policy since 1968, The adoption 
at.Baltimore in 1872 of the Cincinnati plat- 
form was well understood to be a desperate 
trick. The party voice was silenced in the 
hope of forming a coalition which would 
destroy the Republicans. It failed totally, 
and the Democrats left the field, taking with 
them the larger part of their allies. Of 


* course the Democratic party does not wish 


© be judged upon its platform of 1868, which 
demanded virtual repudiation and violation 
of the national faith in the taxation of the 
honds, and which rejected the reconstruc- 
tion acts as unconstitutional, revolutiona- 
ry. and void. But that these opinions are 
changed there is no reason to suppose. Mr. 
SEYMOUR was the Presidential candidate of 
the Convention, and Mr. HENry C. MURPHY 
was the New York member of the platform 
committee, and these two gentlemen are the 
most prominent candidates of the party in 
New York for the Senatorship of the United 
States. It is undoubtedly true, also, that 


“ those who would heartily sustain repudia- 


tion, who would break faith and tax the 
bonds, and who would repeal the amend- 


" ments and all the settlements of the war, 


are to be found among the rejoicing hosts 
of Democrats. But it would be thought 
fool-hardy to announce the platform of 1868 
as the present manifesto of the party. 

The congratulating Democratic orators, 
we observe, extol public virtue and the ne- 
cessity of reform, bunt prudently forbear dis- 
tinet allusions to the purposes of their party, 
or to its last authorized utterances, or to its 
perfectly well known traditions and tend- 
encies. It is one of the sarcasms of poli- 
tics that while Mr. TILDEN, amidst the pop 
of Champagne corks and the consumption 
of partridges and pdté, exhorts his younger 


Democratic friends to engage honorably in 
public life and not to allow that politics are 


corrupting, his older Democratic friend, 
Mr. Jonn KELLY, who procured the nomi- 
nation of Mr. TILDEN, and who is the chief 
of the chief Democratic organization in the 
State, nominates “Jimmy” HAYEs, coerces 
justice in the CROKER case, and does his 
best to defeat constitutional guarantees 
against corruption at the polls. Under this 


leadership young Democratic gentlemen 
with a taste for punch and Parmesan are ex- 
pected to press on toward political purity. 
But if a Demoeratie policy is not to be 
found in the national platform of 1868, still 
more hopeless is the search in the State 


platforms of this year. They denounce Re- 








publican rascality with great vigor, and 
they cry aloud against the Crédit Mobilier, 
and the salary grab, and carpet baggery, and 
SANBORN jobbery, and Southern satrapies. 
But beyond a demand in some of them for 
“home rule” and for revenue reform there 
is no hint of a policy. Maine declared for 
free trade, but Pennsylvania did not. New 
York demanded hard money, but Indiana 
and Ohio required paper. All condemned 
the Civil Rights Bill and unconstitutional 
legislation. In this utter want of unanimi- 
ty, when, in the midst of Democratic denun- 
ciation of the salary grab, that strenuous 
grabber, General BaNKs, was elected by an 
immense majority, and when Democratic 
Missouri, with a ery for rags and repudia- 
tion, answered with forty thousand major- 
ity to the fifty thousand of New York de- 
manding hard money, it could hardly be said 
that the Democratic victory meant adminis- 
trative reform or a sound financial policy. 

Since, then, the election meant only dis- 
satisfaction, although it gave power in the 
House of Representatives to the Democrats, 
what indications of a policy have been vis- 
ible since the election? There has been 
but one distinct proposition, and that was 
made by Mr. GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS, of 
New York, and has been generally adopted 
by the Democratic newspapers. This is a 
proposition to repeal what he calls all the 
unconstitutional laws of the last twelve 
years, That there should be any unconsti- 
tutional laws whatever is to be regretted. 
But if a party proposes to purge the stat- 
ute-book, why does it limit its action? 
Why does not the author of the proposition 
include all unconstitutional laws? The 
reason is evident. To retain and extend 
its power the Democratic party must con- 
ciliate its old allies in the Southern States, 
and to do this it must do all that it can to 
paralyze the amendments, since it can not 
repeal them. The Democrats were driven 
from power fourteen years ago. The legts- 
lation of the last thirteen years is Repub- 
lican, and it is that which is to be set aside 
under the plea of unconstitutionality. This 
is another way of reaching the end fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Eaton, Democratic Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, in a speech after his 
election, and which was exposed by a very 
sagacious politician, ex-Senator TRUMAN 
Situ, of the same State. 

Mr. Eaton said that he, “ with other hon- 
est Senators,” would take away “the Feder- 
al bayonets from our brothers in the South,” 
and leave them the right of local self-govern- 
ment. Mr. SMITH points out that this means 
simply declining to enforce the amendments. 
But if the laws enforcing them were repeal- 
ed, the result would be the same. And this 
proposition, it should be observed, the only 
distinct statement of a policy to be pursued 
by a Democratic Congress, proceeds from 
two gentlemen who were among the most 
bitter, persistent, and politically malignant 
Copperheads of the war. We use the word 
to define precisely their political status. 
They were of the same school as WILLIAM 
B. REED, of Philadelphia. This is the spirit 
which in the moment of success inspires the 
Democratic party, and shows unmistakably 
that it is still governed by its worst tradi- 
tions. The end of such a policy is plain. 
The Democratic p .rty has already declared 
the amendments themselves unconstitution- 
al. It has receded from that position, but 
the conviction remains, and it will easily 
find every law unconstitutional that en- 
forces what it would repeal if it could. The 
party orators and papers profess to accept 
the amendments, and they will not propose 
to abrogate them. But in every practica- 
ble and plausible way they will nullify them. 
The system of practical peonage proposed 
at the last session of the Texas Legislature, 
and which was adopted by one House, the 
declaration of JoHN ForsyTH, the chief 
Democratic editor at the South, that “the 
Democracy will sweep from the statute-book 
the whole system of military and African 
reconstruction as*utterly null and void, and 
of no effect,” and this riotous strain from a 
Democratic paper in Ohio are illustrations 
of a spirit that must necessarily be found 
perilously powerful in the Democratic par- 
ty: 

“We will use the power to smash the Congo dynas- 
ty, clean up the statute-books by rending away the 
whole chapter of Black Republican legislation, to 
place the sovereignty of the country once more in the 
hands of the only race able and fit to use it wisely and 
well, reinstate the white man in his place of power 
and sup y, and d the negro to his proper 
position of subordination. We will have a national 
Convention of all the States to revise and amend the 
Constitution of the United States, and there will be no 
niggers in that Convention. The Constitution as re- 
vised will be the Constitution as it was in 1860.” 

Thus the only sign of any policy to be pur- 
sued by the Democratic party, should it re- 
cover power, is a proposition to reverse, 80 
far as possible, the settlements of the war. 
And the practical question for every intelli- 
gent American citizen to meditate before the 
opening of the campaign of 1876 is wheth- 
er it is wise tu intrust the national govern- 
ment, with the enforcement of the amend- 











ments and the regulation of the finances, to 
a party of such leadership, spirit, tendencies, 
and traditions as those of the Democratic 
organization. The Massachusetts Republic- 
ans defeat General BUTLER. The New York 
Democrats cling as closely as ever to FER- 
NANDO Woop. That single fact illustrates 
the difference in the spirit and the intelli- 
gence of the two parties, 





MAGNIFICENT MISTAKES. 


Ir is a serious misfortune for the Admin- 
istration that a Washington paper, the Na- 
tional Republican, is supposed to represent its 
views. Just before the election that jour- 
nal, foreseeing defeat, threw the responsibil- 
ity upon Republicans who had labored for an 
honest and economical management of pub- 
lic affairs, and who refused to sustain “the 
party” through thick and thin, The moral 
was that General BUTLER was the kind of 
leader who would conduct the party of Lix- 
COLN and SUMNER and SEWARD to perpetual 
dominion and glory, while General GARFIELD 
was one of those mousing, unelectrical busy- 
bodies, intent upon fidelity, honesty, indus- 
try, and all the tuppenny virtues, who would 
embolden the opposition by his criticism 
and aid them by his truthfulness. The ar- 
ticle was scarcely published before the ver- 
dict upon Butlerism was rendered, justify- 
ing what we said at the time of the appoint- 
ment of SIMMONS, that the Republican party 
might be ruined, but could not be Butlerized. 
The National Republican now suggests that 
Congress, at the coming session, the last in 
which the Republicans will have the respon- 
sibility for two years, shall undertake great 
enterprises too gigantic for private capital, 
and that the debt shall be increased one 
hundred millions during the next two or 
three years if necessary ; “ but let the public 
work begin and go on.” 

The theory of this proposition is that the 
prostration of business defeated the Repub- 
licans, and that if a Republican Congress 
would save the-party for 1876, it must re- 
vive business, and that the way to do it is 
to provide public employment upon a great 
scale, which will involve an expansion of 
the currency, and “make money plentiful” 
by inflation. The Republican justifies the 
suggestion by the example of an imperial 
despotism, that of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Now whatever may be said in general of 
the policy of government undertakings, to 
which the spirit of our political system is 
opposed, there is ne doubt whatever that 
no more preposterous proposition could now 
be made. It is a suggestion for jobbery 
and corruption on the largest scale, and for 
an enormous extension of the patronage, 
that is, the power of bribery. It is, more- 
over, a confusion and forgetfulness of the 
proper function of government. To devel- 
op the paternal element is to weaken the 
robust self-dependence which is the palla- 
dium of the American system. There may 
be great public services which the govern- 
ment may wisely undertake, as it carries the 
mails, and supports schools, light-houses, 
and quarantine. But each of these is to 
be considered upon its merits and the fair 
probabilities of the case, and they are very 
different from a system of colossal public 
works and enterprises—canals, roads, tele- 
graphs, expresses—which leads straight to 
a concentration of almost resistless force in 
the hands of the Government, fosters vast 
corruption, and directly threatens public 
liberty. : 

To propose such a scheme as a means of 
restoring the Republican party is to offer 
to burn down the house to cook the dinner. 
If Republican statesmanship in the present 
condition of public feeling, and in the full 
glare of the election, were capable of a seri- 
ous effort of this kind, it would instantly 
alienate both the principle and the intelli- 
gence of the party. It is a proposal to re- 
tain power by the old Roman imperial meth- 
od, from which NAPOLEON borrowed his 
scheme, of feeding and amusing people at 
the public cost. Its sole importance at this 
time arises from the fact that the paper in 
which it appears is supposed sometimes to 
speak, not without knowledge, of the Pres- 
ident’s views. But should his Message un- 


“fortunately recommend such a policy to Con- 


gress, although it might receive some sup- 
port, the best part of the Republican majority 
would strenuously oppose it. For that ma- 
jority, if we correctly estimate its charac- 
ter, proposes to regain the confidence of the 
country not by the most perilous quackery, 
nor by vitiating the very substance of the 
national character and the American gov- 
ernment, but by a steady adherence to the 
fundamental Republican principle, which is 
also the great object of government, equal 
and exact justice to all men, which includes 
not only the ordering of the Southern States, 
but the whole system of taxes and tariffs 
and honest money. And if the peculiarity 
of the political situation be that there are 
two parties,each asserting the same general 
principles, a consideration of the character, 
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intelligence, and political training of those 
who compose those parties—with all excep- 
tions made—shows which of them repre- 
sents that sincere fidelity to equal justice in 
all relations which both of them profess. 


THE HARD MONEY DEMOCRACY. 


As we are constantly told that the Dem- 
ocratic is especially a hard money party, 
notwithstanding the fact that in 1868 its 
national platform favored repudiation, and 
that it is the only party which in some of 
its platforms of the autumn has demanded 
a repeal of the Public Credit Act of March 
18, 1869—the first act approved by Presi- 
dent Grant—it is worth while to look at the 
act passed by Republicans of which Western 
Democrats now demand the repeal. It is 
as follows: 

“That in order to remove any doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the government to discharge all just obliga- 
tions to the public creditors, and to settle conflicting 
questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of 
which such obligations have been contracted, it is here- 
by provided and declared that the faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or 
its equivalent, of all the obligations of the United 
States not bearing interest, known as United States 
notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States, except in cases where the law au- 
thorizing the issue of any such obligation has express- 
ly provided that the same may be paid in lawful mon- 
ey or other currency than gold and silver; but none 
of said interest-bearing obligations not already due 
shall be redeemed or paid before maturity, unless at 
such time United States notes shall be convertible into 
coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time 
bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of in- 
terest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at 
par in coin. And the United States also solemnly 
pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest prac- 
ticable period for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin.” 


Upon this bill the yeas in the House were 
ninety-seven, the nays forty-seven. There 
was one Democrat, Mr. AXTELL, among the 
yeas; and there were General BUTLER and 
eleven other Republicans among the nays. 
In the Senate not one Democrat voted for 
it; but Mr. Bayarp, Mr. THURMAN, and four 
others are recorded against it, with Mr. Mor- 
TON, Mr. CARPENTER, and five other Repub- 
licans, while forty-two Republicans voted 
for it. Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, who has been 
suggested as the Democratic Speaker of the 
next House, was among the Representatives 
who voted against it. 

This is as good a statement as there is 
of the hard money position of the two par- 
ties. The faith of the United States, says 
the bill, is solemnly pledged to the payment 
in coin of all its obligations, and we pledge 
that faith to provide for that redemption at 
the earliest possible period. No, reply Gen- 
eral BUTLER and Messrs. THURMAN, KERR, 
BAYARD, and the Democratic party in Con- 
gress. Yes, thunders the great mass of the 
Republican representation. And now when 
the Democratic Conventions of Indiana and 
Ohio and Missouri denounce this pledge and 
demand its repeal, and are carried by the 
Democrats, we are informed that the De- 
mocracy is especially a hard money party. 
Keep it before the people, as Mr. GREELEY 
used to say. 








BROKEN FAITH. 


A COMMITTEE of a Labor Association in 
Massachusetts state that they have proof 
of the hiring of seven hundred and fifty 
men at the Charlestown Navy-yard during 
the fortnight before the election, at an ex- 
pense to the government—that is, to the tax- 
payers, and the taxes come from the pro- 
ducing class—of fifteen hundred dollars a 
day, and most of the men were discharged 
after the election. The committee farther 
state that recommendations for hiring very 
many of these men were signed by Mr. 
Goocn, the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress, who was defeated by General Banks, 
and the additional force of laborers had 
little or nothing to do during their nominal 
term of service. That is to say, a certam 
number of men were bribed by the money 
of the government to vote for the Admin- 
istration candidate. Have these facts been 
brought 19 the attention of the Secretary of 
the Navy? For this is the kind of thing, 
familiar enough in other places, which has 
excited « disgust and indignation of which 
we have had some indication in the late 
elections. This is what covers with ridicule 
the statements that are still occasionally 
made from Washington of the deep inter- 
est which is felt in the reform of the civil 
service. 

We will tell those who repeat these state- 
ments, and perhaps believe them, what ac- 
tion a deep interest in the reform of the 
civil service would have prompted during 
the autumn. It would have sent into every 
considerable Custom-honse and Post-oftice 
in the country the most stringent notice that 
any departure from the rules and executive 
orders upon the subject of official appoint- 
ments and tenures would be visited with 
immediate punishment. It would have es- 
pecially called attention to the prohibition 
of political assessments, and a President 
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thoroughly in earnest would have peremp- 
torily removed any collector or postmaster 
in whose office the rules upon the subject 
were violated. The Secretary of the Navy, 
at the head of the department in which la- 
borers are employed for limited terms, fully 
aware of that fact, would have carefully 
guarded against its abuse. In every way 
that good faith and sagacity would promote 
any other resolute purpose they would have 
made themselves felt in this matter, had 
there been any real interest of the kind re- 
ported from Washington. ' 

The politicians, who have a superb and 
inexpressible contempt for honest dealing 
in this matter of the Navy-yard laborers and 
official assessments, as ideal politics and the 
whimsies of amiable visionaries, have no 
conception of the effect at the polls of sol- 
emn engagements deliberately violated, and 
of the prostitution of the public service to 
purely partisan ends. That the Democrats 
set the example, and scorn even the effort 
to remedy the mischief, is true, but that fact 
neither affects the abuse nor the duty of 
dealing with it. Victory is generally given 
to one party or the other, and notably was 
this true in the late election, by two classes 
of voters—the intelligent and independent, 
and the waiters upon Providence or sitters 
upon the fence, Both of these went against 
the Republicans this year, the first because 
of their disgust with fine promises and utter 
disregard of them, and the second because 
the disgust of the first was in the air and 
foretold defeat. The number of people in 
this country who are alarmed and angry at 
such performances as that in the Charles- 
town Navy-yard is immense; and had the 
Administration retained their confidence 
and sympathy by fidelity to its own decla- 
rations, its candidate might have been re- 
elected without the illicit use of the public 
money in the way we have described, and 
which as a recognized abuse probably very 
few persons doubt. 





GOVERNMENT FINE ARTS. 


Tue resignation of Mr. MULLETT, and the 
deliberations of a committee composed of 
Mrs. FARRAGUT, General SHERMAN, and Sec- 
retary ROBESON upon the plans of a statue 
of Admiral FarraGvt, suggest the melan- 
choly subject of official, or government, or 
political art. The obvious course for Con- 
gress to pursue, if a picture, or statue, or 
building is wanted, is to commit the sub- 
ject to those who know, and not to those 
who do not know. And this plan would be 
adopted if there were not always a possible 
job in every undertaking of the kind. If 
forty or fifty thousand dollars are appropri- 
ated for a work of art, there are those who 
are professionally artists who will “make 
an arrangement,” and divide the booty; and 
this disposition, with the ignorance, or the 
occupation, or the good nature, or the indif- 
ference, or even the venality of some of the 
official persons concerned, leads to the re- 
sults that we see. When a statue of ABRa- 
HAM LINCOLN was to be made at the public 
expense to be placed at the national capi- 
tal, instead of intrusting the work to one 
of the few most conspicuous American sculp- 
tors, it was given to Miss VINNIE REAM. 
If she had been selected by those who were 
wise in the subject of sculpture, and who 
were sure that even if unknown she would 
justify the choice by the excellence of the 
work, although there would have been nat- 
ural disappointment and distrust, the pub- 
lic would have waited hopefully for the re- 
sult. But she was selected by pure favor- 
itism. It was a matter of skillful lobby- 
ing and good-natured indiffersnce and igno- 
rance; and the consequences may be seen 
in the old Representatives’ Hall at the Cap- 
itol. 

We observe that this lady has presented 
a model for the FaRRAGUT statue, General 
SHERMAN and Secretary ROBESON are the 
most gallant of men, and Mrs. FARRAGUT 
may not unnaturally favor a woman for the 
work, But it is not a question of gallantry 
or good feeling, but of art, and, in a sense, 
of the national taste. Let the committee 
repair to Lafayette Square in the city of 
Washington and contemplate the equestri- 
an statue of General JACKSON supported by 
the tail of the horse. That is jobbery, not 
art, and let them beware of adding to it. 
If they were a committee to invite an Amer- 
ican poet to celebrate in verse some national 
hero or great event, they would first of all 
turn to BRYANT or to LONGFELLOW, whose 
renown would add lustre to the verses they 
might write. But they are a committee to 
invite an American sculptor to model the 
figure of a hero, Is there any reason why 
they should not take the same course, and 
choose among the half dozen chiefs of the 
art of sculpture ? 

As for the supervising architect, he is a 
very superfluous luxury. Why should not 
the Government when it wants a building 
do what Mr.STEwaktT or any great capitalist 
or company does, employ the best that can 








be found for the purpose? The very cir- 
cumstances of the resignation of Mr, MuUL- 
LETT show the folly of such an office, The 
daw requires that somebody else than the 
supervising architect shall have control and 
custody of the furniture in the Treasury 
Building. But the architect, despite the 
law, had been suffered to take control, and 
was for some reason unwilling to yield to 
the law. We know nothing of the stories 
about Mr. MULLETT; but suppose that a 
man in his position and claiming such au- 
thority were interested in the making of 
furniture? It would be an abuse of the 
most serious kind; and the more the pat- 
ronage is increased, that is, the more oftices 
there are, the greater the chance and the 
probability of abuse. 





TYNDALL AND CARDINAL 
CULLEN 


WHEN Professor TYNDALL’s Belfast ad- 
dress was denounced as materialistic and 
atheistic, in the ordinary sense of those 
words, we suggested that the address itself 
furnished no reason for such criticism. To 
recognize in matter the promise and po- 
tency of every form of life may be a hint 
of the supposed method, but it is certainly 
not a theory of the origin of creation. Pro- 
fessor TYNDALL in a recent address at Man- 
chester has shown how grossly he was mis- 
interpreted. He said: 


“We are surrounded by wonder and by mystery ev- 
ery where, and if you will allow me to say so, I have 
sometimes—not sometimes, but often—in the spring- 
time watched the advance of the sprouting leaves and 
of the grass and of the flowers, and observed the gen- 
eral joy of the opening leaf in nature, and I have asked 
myself this question, Can it be that there is no being 
or thing in nature that knows more about these mat- 
ters than Ido? Do I in my eagerness represent the 
highest knowledge of those things existing in the uni- 
verse? Ladies and gentlemen, the man who puts that 
question fairly to himself, if he be not a shallow man, 
if he be a man capable of being by a pro- 
found thought, he will never answer that question by 
professing that creed of atheism which has been so 
lightly directed to me. ([Cheers.) Every where 
throughout our planet we notice this tendency of the 
ultimate particles of matter to run into symmetric 
forms. The very molecules appear inspired by a de- 
sire for union and growth, and the question of ques- 
tions at the present day is one, I fear, that will not be 
eolved in our day, but will continue to agitate and oc- 
cupy thinking minds after we have departed. This 
question of questions is, ‘ How far does this wondrous 
display of molecular force extend? Does it give us 
the movement of the sap in trees?’ I reply, with con- 


fidence, it does. Does it give us the beating 
of our own the warmth of our bodies, the cir- 
culation of our and all that thereon depend ? 


This is a point on which I offer no opinion to-night. 
I have brought you to the edge of a battle-field into 
which I do not intend to enter, from which, indeed, I 
have barely escaped [laughter and cheers], somewhat 
bespattered and begrimed, but without much loss of 
heart or hope.” 

Cardinal CULLEN has denounced in a pas- 

toral letter what he supposes to be the posi- 
tion of TYNDALL. There is an echo of GaL- 
ILEO and his times in this which naturally 
excites the wrath of the London TZimes. 
The world to-day does not care to see sci- 
ence under the control of the ecclesiastical 
authorities which punished Ga.itxo for 
preaching that the earth revolves around 
the sun, and which may to-morrow choose 
to insist that we ought to be burned in this 
world at least, if not in the next, for hold- 
ing that twice two make fow. The public 
need only ifquire, says the Times, 
“ander whose guidance science reached the point at 
which she now commands the attention of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and compels the Pope to bless 
colleges founded to teach the doctrines of Ga.i.z0. 
Was it under the guidance or control of authorities 
euch ag those who issue this pastoral, or under that of 
men who were discouraged, repressed, and persecuted 
by them in every conceivable way ?....Amidst all our 
confusions and uncertainties we shall trust ourselves 
to the principles and to the guidance under which our 
present knowledge has been won.” 





SENATOR CONKLING AND MR. 
ROBERTS. 


In commenting upon the President’s re- 
ported allusion to the defeat of Mr. ELiis 
H. RoBerts in this State we quoted a par- 
agraph from the Utica Herald, of which Mr. 
Roserts is the editor. That paragraph at- 
tributed the result to the passive hostility 
of Senator CONKLING and to the active op- 
position of certain office-holders who were 
named. Our object, of course, was not te 
take sides in a controversy, but to point a 
moral in regard to the thirdterm. It is but 
fair, however, to our readers to state that 
there is another side ; and that the Syracuse 
Standard, speaking apparently with knowl- 
edge, eays, “We have good reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. CONKLING and his friends not 
only did not oppose Mr. ROBERTS, but made 
all reasonable efforts to secure his election ;” 
and a correspondent of the Evening Post re- 
lates some facts in regard to Mr. CONKLING’s 
friendly services to Mr. ROBERTS when he 
entered Congress which certainly did not 
show hostility. That there is some diffi- 
culty in the disttict is clear, and that it 
was supposed by some Republicans that 


} the defeat of Mr. Roperts would not be a 


sore blow to Senator CONKLING 18 very pos- 
sible. But we are satisfied that the Senator 





did not oppose the regular candidate of his 
party, whose personal character ad polit- 
ical fidelity were unquestionable, and whose 
defeat is a public misfortune, 





A FREEDMEN’S SCHOOL IN 
VIRGINIA, 


Howsy Scuoor, Lorrssvren, 
Norravmpen.ann County, Vineitia, November 23, 1874, 
Mr. Harper: 

Deak Sik,—Our school owes you an unspeakable debt 
of gratitude for your gift, nearly six years ago, through 
Miss Holley, of a set of the “ Object Lesson Charts.” 

These beautiful charts were our constant and val- 
nable aid in instruction until last June, when the rebel 
hate and persecution of our work of education of 
these freedmen culminated in the destruction of these 
charta, and all our books, maps, etc., which were torn 
down from the walls and thrown away. The school- 
house was seized by this mob violence from its right- 
ful owners, the freedmen, and our excellent school 
broken ap. 

With a ‘fund contributed by a few noble-hearted 
Northern friends Miss Holley and I have succeeded in 
building a better echool-house on our own Jot. And 
we — soon be able to re-open school to our eager 
pupils, 

We shal) so sadly miss the charts that I do not see 
how we can possibly do without them, and I am moved 
to venture to appeal to your benevolent kindness to 
ask if you will not make a donation of another set 
that we may hang upon our new walls, for the delight 
and improvement of these colored children and their 
parents, who are always wonderfully attracted and 
learning from them. 

Many of these white Virginians, too, who visit our 
school, and attend its celebrations of national holi- 
days, are indirectly enlightened and benefited by the 
sight of these “ Object Lessons.” 

I earnestly hope you will generously repair our deso- 
lation by sending us again the charts, that we may go 
on with our mission—as we hope we shall—more vig- 
orously and prosperously than ever. 

We shall continue to cherish your name here as 
among our chief benefactors eo long as we gratefully 
see and remember the vast usefulness of the charts to 


, hundreds of minds about us. 
I inclose the address by which a package will reach 
as, Very sincerely and respectfully, 
Carouine F. Pornam. 


‘The charts have been sent. H. & B. 





PERSONAL. 


Lorp CoLerimeg, in a recent address at Exe- 
ter, England, used age which has attracted 
much attention among the thinking men of that 
country on the subject of ritualism. He believes 
that in this day men in general will not submit 
to sacerdotalism. ‘ Although,”’ said he, “the 
cle have the t amount of influence, 
and, in my judgment, on the whole, deserve to 
have the greatest amount of influence of any 
class of men in the kingdom, they will not and 
can not preserve that most salu influence 
unless they cease to grasp at power, for power 
is one thing, and influence is something totally 
different.” 

—The mansion of the late Lz Granp Locx- 
woop, at Norwalk, Connecticut, which cost over 
$1,000,000, is for sale at $110,000. The Norwalk- 
ers are endeavoring to secure the house for a 
town-hall, using the grounds for a public park. 

—Speaking of JuLtan HawTHoRNgE, the Spring- 
field ican says that in his college days he 
was advised by his father to follow any business 
but authorship. He was not studious, had no 
taste for reading, and was more an athlete than 
any thing else. He decided to train for that 
profession. Hts subsequent adoption of story- 
writing as a profession surprised the friends of 
his col days. He is now living in good style 
in Dresden, and drinks Nuremberg beer, and 
likes it. 

—The election of Mr. Disrazst1 as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow adds another to 
the roll of distinguished men who have enjoyed 
that honor. Among his predecessors were 
BurKE, ADAM SMITH, JEFFREY, BrouGHamM, 
MACKINTOSH, PerL, MacauLay, LytTon, Pam- 
ERSTON, and the present Earl Dersy. Lord Ma- 
CAULAY’S inaugural address, delivered in 1849, 
was one of the most brilliant oratorical perform- 
ances of his life. 

—The recent trip of railroad magnates to Bal- 
timore to confer with Mr. Garrett, the presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, has brought the name of that gentleman 
so prominently beforé the public that a brief 
sketch of him is not untimely. He is the son 
of a banker, Scotch-Irish Presbyterian on one 
side, Pennsylvania German on the other; has a 
hard round head, a slow and gracious manner, 
a large, rolling, acute plausibility; never in a 
hurry, but always very prompt; never deficient 
in confidence, but diplomatic, and of great per- 
tinacity. He is never diverted from the point 
in view, and generally carries it. If he had been 
a little outgeneraled by the great railroad men 
he would have come hitherward and endeavored 
to rectify it. It seems that the great railroad 
men all had to go to Baltimore to see Mr. GarR- 
RETT. 

—The Rev. Dr. ELIPHALET Nott Porter, pres- 
ident of Union College, has contributed to- 
ward the organization of the, Union University 
Boat Club, Can it be possible he wishes to see 
them indulging in a regular row ? 

—An examination of the returns of the late 
election shows, we believe, that the largest ma- 
jority cast for any member elect of the next 

ouse of Representatives was for the Hon. 8. 8. 
Cox, of New York, he having received a majori- 
ty of over ten thousand. 

—Colonel GREVILLE’s memoirs, just publish- 
ed in England, very clearly demonstrate to the 
great public what was well known to the upper 
ten of Great Britain, that the last three kings of 
that country were not only coarse, illiterate, and 
vulgar men, but the most insufferable bores that 
ever occupied a throne—and that is saying a 
great deal. 

—When the Rev. Mr. Adirondack Murray 
announced his intention to withdraw from his 
church, a Scripture-reading man suggested as 
the text for his farewell sermon, ‘I have bought 
tive yoke of oxen, and must needs go to prove 
them.”’ 

—General*BuTier, with that dry humor of 
which he is master, said recently that there 
were two supremely happy women in Essex 
County, Massachusetts—Mrs, Brrier, who re- 





mew that her husband was to be kept out of 
Vashington, and Mrs, THompson (wife of his 
successor), who was delighted that her husband 
was going to Washington. 

— ie. Roncuns D, Corwar, in a late letter 
from London to the Cincinnati Anqguirer, says 
that one of the reports current as to the object 
of the recent vistt of the Prince of Wales to 
France is in reference to a project set ov foot 
by the Bonapartists for a marriage between the 
Princess Beatrice and the Prince Imperial, and 
that Wales has gone to see what the P. L.'s 
chances are for the throne. It may also be men- 
tioned as one of the bits of chat current in Lon- 
don that her Majesty recently offered the hand 
of her daughter to the son of a very wealthy 
duke, and that it was politely—declined! The 
proud family, it is declared, were unwilling to 
see their son, for whom they anticipate a ** ca- 
reer,” shelved, even on a shelf of purple and 
gold, after the manner of one who has, in West- 
ern vernacular, ** been thar.’’ 

—It is announced on high euthority that Sir 
SEYMOUR FITZGERALD will succeed Sir EpwarD 
THORNTON at Washington, and that Mr. Layarp 
will replace Sir Henry Evviorr as British em- 
bassador at Constantinople, 

—The Rev. Dr. Nevin, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Rome, which, when completed, next 
year, will be one of the most beautiful edifices 
in that city, was an artillery officer of distinc- 
tion in our late war, and a member of General 
Warerte’s staff. He is a man of energy, liberal 
thought, and entirely deyoted to his work ; and 
then he has fine sovial qualities, which in Rome, 
as in New York, goes a great way. 

—Mr. CLARKE, the comedian, has given $1000 
to the ladies of the Philadelphia Centennial Com- 
mittee, and promised to appear at a benefit for 
the Centennial cause during Christmas week. 

—Professor Sre.ye, of Amherst College, just* 
elected to Congress, is not the first one of his 
order thus honored. New England has sent 
several clergymen to the House of Representa- 
tives, among them Joun BroapwEab, JARED 
PERKINS, JAMES PIKE, from New Hampshire; 
Epwarkp Everett, CaHar.tes W. UpHam, JOHN 
G. PaLrrey, Mark Trarron, Ropert B. Hart, 
and others, from Massachusetts. 

—The Due d’Aumale and the Prince de Join- 
ville are making efforts to induce President 
M‘Manon to consent to the translation into 
France of the remains of Louis PHILiprs. 

—The ADAMseEs were never famous for being 
jocular, The exception seems to be in young 
JOHN Quincy. On the day after the recent elec- 
tion they had a jubilation at Quiney over the 
election to the Great and General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts of one Hopers. Mr. ADAMS was 
called upon for a speech, and Is reported to have 
‘kept the audience in a roar of applause and 
laughter for some moments ;”’ but he gave way 
for the Champagne. After that had been gur- 
gled he was again called upon, and a voice of 
some enthusiastic friend nominated him for 
President, when he responded, saying he never 
ran for office unless he was pretty certain of not 
being elected. He preferred his present office— 
Emperor of Mount Wollaston—where he could 
sail, fish, and hunt uninterruptedly, shooting 
any thing he wished except a State constable; 
and he didn’t know but he should be allowed to 
practice on this game in view of the late elec- 
tion, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A pisastrove storm of wind and rain swept over the 
country November 23, 7 | great dam in many 
a Half the town of Tuscumbia, Alabaua, was 

estroyed, and twelve persone were kilied. 

Hon. Robert B. Elliott (colored) has been chosen 
Speaker of the South Carolina pon Bm alg 

Brevet sepa Senee Thomas J. Leslie, one of 
the oldest officers in the regular service, died Novem- 
ber 25 in this city, , seventy-nine years. 

An Independent Convention was held at Indianapo- 
lis November 25 for the p' of forming @ new na- 
tional — Resolutions were adopted favoring a 
direct issue of paper money * the government, and 
calling a meeting to be held at Cleveland, Obio, March 
11, 1 to perfect a national platform and appoint a 
time and place for holding national convention. 

Two men were instantly killed November 25 by an 
explosion of giant powder at the new Bergen tunnel, 
in Jersey City. 

The report of Postmaster-General Jewell {s com- 
pee. he revenues for the year ending June 80, 
S74, were $24,596,568, and the expenditures fo, 126,414" 
The estimated ex: itures for the coming year are 
$36,964,034, and revenue $29,148,156, leaving a deficien- 
of $7,815,878 to be appropriated out of the general 

reasury. 











FOREIGN NEWS. 


-_-—— 


Tur Italian Parliament was opened by King Victor 
Emanuel November 23. The royal speech related 
mainly to the reo ization of the financial system 
and measures public safety, Italy was friend- 
ly with all pores, and their friendship was a recom- 

ee for firmness and moderation shown by 
ans, 

The Spanish ment has exiled two -nerals 
and several civilians known to be partisans ~ Prince 
Alphonso, son of the ex-Queen Isabella. Oth persons 
are to be sent into exile for the same reason, Anoth- 
er large force of the Carlists has surrounded Irun, and 
opened a heavy fire of shot and shell upon it. 

In the German Reichstag November 2 debate was 
opened on the judicial reorganization of the empire, 
Herr Lasker demanded unlimited publicity of law 
proceedings as the best guarantee of the rights of the 


people. 

The London Standard says there is reason to believe 
that the recent interview between Bismarck and Gort- 
echakoff gesulted in the removal of their personal dif- 
ferences; also in the adoption of a common policy by 
ltussia and Germany, in consequence of which the for- 
‘ner will speedily recognize the present government of 
‘pain, Russia’s previous refusal to do so having beeu 
owing to Gortechakoff's personal influence, 

The German government has relaxed the rigor of 
Count von Arnim’s imprisonment. He is no longer 
under police surveillance. The public prosecutor has 
decided to ask the court to condact the trial of the 
accused privately, as it will be necessary to read offi- 
cial documents the publicity of which would be preju- 
dicial to the state. 

A bill signed by 106 Deputies of the Left has been 
introduced in the Lower Chamber of the Italian Par- 
liament ‘a for a grant of $20,000 annually to 
Garibald 


Eleven persons perished in the snow on the Great 
St. Bernard, in the Alps, recently. 

Commander Alfred Markham, of the Royal Navy, 
will have the chief direction of the British arctic ex- 
pedition that sails in May next. 

The reported defeat of the guvernment forces in 
Buenos — . ay insurgents i= contirmed by late 
advices, There captured the euemy’s artillery and 
many of his men. The Argentine government has is- 
anak 6 — prolonging the state of siege for 
ninety da: 
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THE RISING OF THE DEAD. 
‘ TAMMANY SKELETON. “How long shall we be allowed to stay above-ground ?” 


MANHATTAN SKELETON. “It’s only a Ticket of Leave, and you—I mean we—must be on our Good Behavior, as we are only on Trial.” 
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[This Story was commenced in Hanrren’s WeeKiy 
dated October 10, 1874.} 


THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avruor or “Tue Woman ty Waite,” “* ARMADALE,” 
“Man anp Wire,” “Tur Moonstone,” ETO. 





Part I1.—Paradise Regained. 


_——_ 


CHAPTER XVIII.—{ Continued. ) 
THIRD QUESTION—WHAT WAS HIS MOTIVE? 


Tux first letters produced were the letters 
found in the Indian Cabinet in Mrs, Eustace 
Macallan’s room. They were addressed to the 
deceased lady by intimate (female) friends of 
hers, with whom she was accustomed to corre- 
spond. Three separate extracts from letters 
written by three different correspondents were 
selected to be read in Court. 

First CorrEsPONDENT: ‘‘I despair, my dear- 
est Sara, of being able to tell you how your last 
letter has distressed me. Pray forgive me if I 
own to thinking that your very sensitive nature 
exaggerates or misinterprets, quite unconscious- 
ly, of course, the neglect that you experience at 
the hands of your husband. I can not say any 
thing about Ais peculiarities of character, because 
I am not well enough acquainted with him to 
know what they are. But, my dear, I am much 
older than you, and I have had a much longer 
experience than yours of what somebody calls 
‘the lights and shadows of married life.’ Speak- 
ing from that experience, I must tell you what I 
have observed. Young married women, like you, 
who are devotedly attached to their husbands, are 
apt to make one very serious mistake. Asa rule, 





| is freely at your service. 


treats you, I shall insist on a separation. I de- 
clare 1 think I would rather be actually beaten, 
like the women among the lower orders, than 
be treated with the polite neglect ard contempt 
which you describe. I burn with indignation 
when I think of it. It must be quite insuffer- 
able. Don’t bear it any longer, my poor dear. 
Leave him, and come and stay with me. My 
brother is a lawyer, as you know. I read to 
him portions of your letter, and he is of opinion 
that you might get what he calls a judicial sep- 
aration. Come and consult him.” 

Turrp CorresponpentT: ‘‘ You know, my 
dear Mrs. Macallan, what my experience of men 
has been. Your letter does not surprise me in 
the least. Your husband's conduct to you points 
to one conclusion. He is in love with some oth- 
erwoman. There is Somebody in the dark who 
gets from him every thing that he denies to you, 
I have been through it all—and I know! Don't 
give way. Make it the business of your life to 
find out who the creature is. Perhaps there may 
be more than one of them. It doesn’t matter. 
One or many, if you can only discover them, vou 
may make his existence as miserable to him as 
he makes your existence to you. If you want 
my experience to help you, say the word, and it 
I can come and stay 
with you at Gleninch any time after the fourth 
of next month.” 


With those abominable lines the readings from 
the letters of the women came to an end. The 
first and longest of the Extracts produced the 
most vivid impression in Court. Evidently the 
writer was in this case a worthy and sensible 
person. It was generally felt, however, that all 
three of the letters, no matter how widely they 
might differ in tone, justified the same conclu- 
sion. The wife’s position at Gleninch (if the 
wife’s account of it was to be trusted) was the 
position of a neglected and an unhappy woman. 

The correspondence of the prisoner, which had 


they all expect too much from their husbands. | been found, with his Diary, in the locked bed-ta- 


Men, my poor Sara, 
are not like us. Their 
love, even when it is 
quite sincere, is not 
like our love. It does 
not last as it does with 
us. It is not the one 
hope and one thought 
of their lives, as it is 
with us. We have no 
alternative, even when 
we most truly respect 
and love them, but 
to make allowance for 
this difference between 
the man’s nature and 
the woman's. I do 
not for one moment 
excuse your husband's 
coldness. He is wrong, 
for example, in never 
looking at you when 
he speaks to you, and 
in never noticing the 
efforts that you make 
to please him. He is 
worse than wrong—he 
is really cruel, if you 
like—in never return- 
ing your kiss when you’ 
kiss him. But, my 
dear, are you quite 
sure that he is always 
designedly cold and 
cruel? May not his 
conduct be sometimes 
the result of troubles 


and anxieties which 
weigh on his mind, 
and which are trou- 


bles and anxieties that 
you can notshare? If 
you try to look at his 
behavior in this light, 
you will understand 
many things which 
puzzle and pain you 
now. Be patient with 
him, my child. Make 
no complaints, and 
never approach him 
with your caresses at 
times when his mind 
is preoccupied or his 
temper ruffled. This 
may be hard advice 
to follow, loving him 
as ardently as you do. 
But, rely on it, the 
secret of happiness for 
us women is to be 
found (alas! only too 
often) in such exer- 
cise of restraint and 
resignation as your 
old friend now recom- 
mends. Think, my 
dear, over what I have 
written, and let me 
hear from you again.” 

Seconp CorrE- 
SPONDENT: ‘‘ How can 
you be so foolish, Sara, 
as to waste your love 
on such a cold-blood- 
ed brute as your hus- 
band seems to be? To 
be sure, - am not mar- 
ried yet, or perhaps I 
should not ke so sur- 
prised at you. But I 
shall be married one 
of these days, and if 
my husband ever treats 
me as Mr. Macallan 
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ble drawer, was produced next. The letters in 
this case were with one exception all written by 
men. ‘Though the tone of them was moderation 
itself as compared with the second and third of 
the women’s letters, the conclusion still pointed 
the same way. ‘The life of the husband at Glen- 
inch appeared to be just as intolerable as the life 
of the wife. 

For example, one of the prisoner’s male friends 
wrote inviting him to make a yacht voyage round 
the world. Another suggested an absence of 
six months on the Continent. A third recom- 
mended field sports and fishing. The 
ject aimed at by all the writers was plainly to 
counsel a separation, more or less plausible and 
more or less complete, between the married 
pair, 

The last letter read was addressed to the pris 
oner in a woman’s handwriting, and was signed 
by a woman’s Christian name only. 

** Ah, my poor Eustace, what a cruel destiny 
is ours!” the letter began. ‘* When I think of 
your life, sacrificed to that wretched woman, my 
heart bleeds for you. If we had been man and 
wife—if it had been my unutterable happiness to 
love and cherish the best, the dearest of men 
what a paradise of our own we might have lived 
in, what delicious hours we might have known! 
But regret is vain; we are separated in this life 
—separated by ties which we both mourn, and 
yet which we must both respect. My Eustace, 
there is a world beyond this. There our souls 
will fly to meet each other, and mingle in one 
long heavenly embrace—in a rapture forbidden 
to us on earth, The misery described in your 
letter—oh, why, why did you marry her ?—has 
wrung this confession of feeling from me. Let it 
comfort you, but let no other eyes see it. Burn 
my rashly written lines, and look (as I look) to 
the better life which you may yet share with your 
own HELENA.” 


one ob- 


The reading of this outrageous letter provoked 
a question from the Bench, One of the Judges 





a 


“SHE LOOKED AT HER SON AS SHE LIFTED HER VEIL TO TAKE THE OATH.” 
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asked if the writer had attached any date or ad- 
dress to her letter. 

In answer to this the Lord Advocate stated 
that neither the one nor the other appeared. 
The envelope showed that the letter had been 
posted in London. ‘* We propose,” the learned 
counsel continued, ‘*to read certain passages 
from the prisoner's Diary, in which the name 
signed at the end of the letter occurs more than 


once; and we may possibly find other means 
of identifying the writer, to the satisfaction of 
your lordships, before the Trial is over.” 


The promised passages from my husband's 
private Diary were now read. The first extract 
related to a period of nearly a year before the 
date of Mrs. Eustace Macallan’s death. It was 
expressed in these terms : 

** News, by this morning’s post, which has 
quite overwhelmed me. Helena’s husband died 
suddenly two days since, of heart-disease. She 
is free—my beloved Helena is free! And I? 

‘*T am fettered to a woman with whom I have 
not a single feeling in common. Helena is lost 
to me, by my own act. Ah! I can understand 
now, as I never understood before, how irresist 
ible temptation can be, and how easily some-- 
times crime may follow it. I had better shut 
up these leaves for the night. It maddens me 
to no purpose to think of my position or to write 
of it.” 

The next passage, dated a few 
dwelt on the same subject. 

**Of all the follies that a man can commit, 
the greatest is acting on impulse. I acted on 
impulse when I married the unfortunate creature 
who is now my wife. 

‘** Helena was then lost to me, as I too hastily 
supposed, She had married the man to whom 
she rashly engaged herself before she met with 
me. He was younger than I, and, to all appear- 
ance, heartier and stronger than I. So far as I 
could see, my fate was Sealed for life. Helena 
had written her farewell letter, taking leave of 
me in this world for good. My prospects were 
closed ; my hopes had 
ended. I had not an 
aspiration left; I had 
no necessity to stimu- 
late me to take refuge 
in work. A chival- 
rous action, an exer- 
tion of noble self-de- 
nial, seemed to be all 
that was left to me, all 
that I was fit for.. 

**' The circumstances 
of the moment adapted 
themselves, with a fa- 
tal facility, to this idea. 
The ill-fated woman 
who had become at 
tached to me (Heay- 

knows without so 
much as the shadow of 
encouragement on my 
part!) had, just at that 
time, rashly placed her 
reputation at the mer- 
cy of the world. It 
rested with me to si- 
lence the scandalous 
tongues that reviled 
her, With Helena lost 
to me, happiness was 
not to be expected. 
All women were equal- 
ly indifferent to me. 
A generous action 
would be the salvation 
of thiswoman. Why 
not perform it? I 
married her on that 
impulse— married her 
just as I might have 
jumped into the water 
and saved her if she 
had been drowning; 
just as I might have 
knocked « man down 
if I had seen him ill- 
treating her in the 
street! 

** And now the wom- 


days later, 


an for whom I have 
made this sacrifice 
stands between me 


and my Helena—my 
Helena, free to pour 
out all the treasures 
of her love on the 
man who adores the 
earth that she touches 
with her foot! 

‘Fool! madman! 
Why don’t I dash out 
my brains against the 
wall that I see oppo- 
site to me while I 
write these lines ? 

‘*My gun is there 
in the corner. I have 
only to tie a string to 
the trigger and to put 
the muzzle to my 
mouth— No! My 
mother alive; my 
mother’s love is sn- 
ered. I have no right 
to take the life which 
she gave me.’ T must 
suffer and submit. Oh, 
Helena!. Helena!” 

The third extraet— 
one among many sim- 
ilar passages — had 
been written about two 
months before the 
death of the prisoner's 
wife. “More _ re- 
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proaches addressed to me! There never was 
such a woman for complaining; she lives in a 
perfect atmosphere of ill temper and discontent. 

‘“*My new offenses are two in number: I 


never ask her to play to me now; and when 
she puts on a new dress expressly to please me, 
I never notice it. Notice it! Good Heavens! 
The effort of my life is xot to notice her in any 
thing she does or says. How could I keep my 
temper, unless I kept as much as possible out 
of the way of private interviews with her? And 
I do keep my temper. I am never hard on her; 


I never use harsh language to her. She has a 

ouble claim on my forbearance—she is a wom- 
an, and the law has made her my wife. I re- 
member this; but Iam human. ‘The less I see 
of her—except when visitors are present—the 
more certain I can feel of preserving my self- 
control 


‘*T wonder what it is that makes her so utter- 





ly distasteful to me? She is a plain woman; 
but I have seen uglier women than she whose 
caresses I could have endured without the sense 
f shrinking that comes over me when [ am 
bliged te submit to Aer caresses, I keep the 









f r hy den from her. She loves me, poor 
thing—and I pity her. I wish I could do more; 
i wish I could return in the smallest degree the 
feeling with which she regards me. But no—I 
can only pity her. If she would be content to 
live on friendly terms with me, and never to ex- 
t demonstrations of tenderness, we might get 
on pretty well, But she wants love. Unfortu- 
nate creature, she wants love! 
‘*Oh, my Helena! I have no love to give her. 
My heart is yours. 
**T dreamed last night that this unhappy wife 
f mine was dead. ‘The dream was so vivid that 
I actually got out of my bed and opened the door 
f her room and listened. 
‘*Her calm, regular breathing was distinct] 


iudible in the stillness of the night, She was in 

deep sleep. I closed the door again, and lit 
my candle and read. Helena was in all my 
izhts; it was hard work to fix my attention 





nthe book, But any thing was better than go- 
x to bed again, and dreaming perhaps for the 
1 time that I too was free, 

‘What a life mine is! what a life my wife’s 
is {f the house was to take fire, I wonder: 
whether I should make aun effort to save myself, 
or to save her ?” 

The last two passages read referred to later 
dates still. 

**A gleam of brightness has shone over this 
dismat existence of mine at last. 

** Helena is no longer condemned to the seclu- 

i ’ widowhood, ‘Time enough has passed 
to permit of her mixing again in society. She 
is paying Visits to friends in our part of Scot- 
land; and, as she and i are cousins, it is univers- 
ally understood that she can not leave the North 
without also spending a few days at my house. 
She writes me word that the visit, however em- 


barrassing it may be to us privately, is neverthe- 
less a visit that must be made for the sake of ap- 
pearances. Blessings on appearances! I shall 
e this angel in my purgatory—and all because 
Society in Mid-Lothian would think it strange 
that my cousin should be visiting in my part of 
Scotland and not visit Me! 
Sut we are to be very careful. Helena says, 
n so many words; * I come to see you, Eustace, 
You must receive me as a brother, 
I shall write to your 


Ss a sister, 


or not receive me at all. 


wife to propose the day for my visit. I shall 

not forget—do you not forget—that it is by your 

wife’s permission that I enter your house.’ 
‘**Only let me.see her! I will submit to any 


hing to obtain the unutterable happiness of see- 
The last Extract followed, and consisted of 
lines only :=:. 

‘*A new misfortune! My wife has fallen ill. 
She has taken to her bed with a bad rheumatic 
cold, just at the time appointed for Helena’s visit 
to Gleninch, Best on this oceasion (I gladly 


these 


own it!) she has behaved charmingly. She has 
written to Helena to say that her illness is not 
serious enough to render a change necessary in 
the arrangements, and to make it her particular 
request that my vousin’s visit shall take place 


n the day. originally decided on. 
‘This is @ great sacrifice made to me on my 
Jealous of every woman under for- 


vife's part. 


ty who comes near me, she is, of course, jealous 
of Helena—and she controls herself, and trusts 

‘*T am bound to show my gratitude for this, 
and I will show it. From this day forth I vow 
to live more affectionately with my wife. I ten- 


derly embracett her this very morning, and I 
hope, poor soul, she did not discover the effort 
that it cost me,” 


There the readings from the Diary came to 
n end, 

‘The most unpleasant pages in the whole Re- 
port of the ‘Trial were-—to me—the pages which 
contained the extracts from my husband’s Diary. 
‘There were expressions here and there which not 


only pained me, but which almost shook Eus- 
tace’s position in my estimation, 1 think I would 
have given every thing I possessed to have had 
the power of annihilating certain lines in that 


Diary. As for his passionate expressions of love 
for Mrs, Beauly, every one of them went through 
me like a sting. Ile had whispered words quite 
4s warm into my ears in the days of his court- 
ship. I had no reason to doubt that he truly 
and dearly loved me. But the question was, 
Had he just as truly and dearly loved Mrs, Beau- 
ly before me? . Had she or I won the first of his 
heart? He had déclared to me over and over 
again that he had only fancied himself to be in 
love before the day when we met. I had believe: 
him then. I determined to believe him still. 1 
did believe him. But I hated Mrs. Beauly! 

As for the painful impression produced in Court 
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by the readings from the letters and the Diary, 
it seemed to be impossible to increase it. Nev- 
ertheless it was perceptibly increased. In other 
words, it was rendered more unfavorable still to- 
ward the prisoner by the evidence of the next 
and last witness called on the part of the prose- 
cution. 

William Enzie, under-gardener at Gleninch, 
was sworn, and deposed as follows : 

On the twentieth of October, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, I was sent to work in the shrub- 
bery, on the side next to the garden called the 
Dutch Garden. ‘There was a summer-house in 
the Dutch Garden, having its back set toward 
the shrubbery. The day was wonderfully fine 
and warm for the time of year. 

** Passing to my work, I passed the back of 
the summer-house. I heard voices inside—a 
man’s voice and a lady’s voice. The lady’s voice 
was strange to me. ‘The man’s voice I recog- 
nized as the voice of my master, The ground 
in the shrabbery was soft, and my curiosity was 
excited. I stepped up to the back of the sum- 
mer-house without being heard, and I listened 
to what was going on inside. 

**The first words I could distinguish were 
spoken in my master’s voice. He said, ‘If I 
could only have foreseen that you might one day 
be free, what a happy man I might have been!’ 
The lady’s voice answered, ‘Hush! you must 
not talk so.” My master said upon that, ‘I must 
talk of what is in my mind; it is always in my 
mind that I have lost you.’ He stopped a bit 
there, and then he said on a sudden, ‘Do me 
one favor, my angel! Promise me not to mar- 
ry again.’ The lady's voice spoke out thereupon 
sharply enough, ‘What do you mean?’ My mas- 
ter said, ‘I wish no harm to the unhappy creat- 
ure who is a burden on my life; but suppose—’ 
‘Suppose nothing,’ the lady said; ‘come back 
to the house.’ 

**She led the way into the garden, and turn- 
ed round, beckoning my master to join her. In 
that position I saw her face plainly, and I knew 
it for the face of the young widow lady who was 
visiting at the house. She was pointed out to 
me by the head-gardener when she first arrived, 
for the purpose of warning me that I was not to 
interfere if I found her picking the flowers. The 
gardens at Gleninch were shown to tourists on 
certain days, and we made a difference, of course, 
in the matter of the flowers, between strangers 
and guests staying in the house. I am quite 
certain of the identity of the lady who was talk- 
ing with my master. Mrs. Beauly was a come- 
ly person—and there was no mistaking her for 
any other than herself. She and my master 
withdrew together on the way to the house, I 
heard nothing more of what passed between 
them.” 

This witness was severely cross-examined as 
to the correctness of his recollection of the talk 
in the summer-house, and as to his capacity for 
identifying both the speakers. On certain minor 
points he was shaken, But he firmly asserted 
his accurate remembrance of the last words ex- 
changed between his master and Mrs. Beauly ; 
and he personally described the lady in terms 
which proved that he had correctly identified 
her. 

With this the answer to the third Question 
raised by the Trial—the question of the pris- 
oner’s Motive for poisoning his wife—came to 
an end, 

The story for the prosecution was now a story 
told. The stanchest friends of the prisoner in 
court were compelled to acknowledge that the 
evidence thus far pointed clearly and conclusive- 
ly against him. He seemed to feel this himself. 
When he withdrew at the close of the third day 
of the Trial he was so depressed and exhausted 
that he was obliged to lean on the arm of the 
governor of the jail. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENSE. 


Tue feeling of interest excited by the Trial 
was prodigiously increased on the fourth day. 
The witnesses for the defense were now to be 
heard, and first and foremost among them ap- 
peared the prisoner’s mother. She looked at 
her son as she lifted her veil to take the oath. 
He burst into tears. At that moment the sym- 
pathy felt for the mother was generally extended 
to the unhappy son. 

Examined by the Dean of Faculty, Mrs. Mac- 
allan the elder gave her answers with remark- 
able dignity and self-control. 

Questioned as to certain private conversations 
which had passed between her late daughter-in- 
law and herself, she declared that Mrs. Eustace 
Macallan was morbidly sensitive on the subject 
of her personal appearance. She was devotedly 
attached to her husband; the great anxiety of 
her life was to make herself as attractive to him 
as possible. The imperfections in her personal 
appearance—and especially in her complexion— 
were subjects to her of the bitterest regret. The 
witness had heard her say, over and over again 
(referring to her complexion), that there was no 
risk she would not run, and no pain she would 
not suffer, toimproveit. ‘* Men” (she had said), 
‘are all caught by outward appearances: my 
husband might love me better if I had a better 
color.” 

Being asked next if the passages from her 
son’s Diary were to be depended on as evidence 
—that is to say, if they fairly represented the 
peculiarities in his character, and his true senti- 
ments toward his wife—Mrs. Macallan denied it 
in the plainest and the strongest terms. 

“The extracts from my son’s Diary are a li- 
bel on his character,” she said. ‘ And not the 
less a libel because they happen to be written 
by himself. Speaking from a mother's experi- 
ence of him, I know that he must have writte 
the passages produced in moments of uncontrol- 





lable depression and despair. No just person 
judges hastily of a man by the rash words which 
may escape him in his moody and miserable mo- 
ments. Is my son to be so judged because he 
happens to have written Ais rash words, instead 
of speaking them? His pen has been his most 
deadly enemy, in this case—it has presented him 
at his very worst. He was not happy in his 
marriage—I admit that. But I say at the same 
time, that he was invariably considerate toward 
his wife. I was implicitly trusted by both of 
them; I saw them in their most private mo- 
ments. I declare—in the face of what she ap- 
pears to have written to her friends and corre- 
spondents—that my son never gave his wife any 
just cause to assert that he treated her with cru- 
elty or neglect.” 

These words, firmly and clearly spoken, pro- 
duced a strong impression, ‘The Lord Advo- 
cate—evidently perceiving that any attempt to 
weaken that impression would not be likely to 
succeed —confined himself, in cross -examina- 
tion, to two significant questions. 

** In speaking to you of the defects in her com- 
plexion,” he said, ‘‘did your daughter-in-law 
refer in any way to the use of arsenic as a rem- 
edy ?” 

‘The answer to this was, ** No.” 

The Lord Advocate proceeded : 

** Did you yourself ever recommend arsenic, 
or mention it casually, in the course of the pri- 
vate conversations which you have described ?” 

The answer to this was, ‘‘ Never.” 

The Lord Advocate resumed his seat. Mrs. 

Macallan the elder withdrew. 
’ An interest of a new kind was excited by the 
appearance of the next witness. ‘This was no 
less a person than Mrs. Beauly herself. ‘The 
Report describes her as a remarkably attractive 
person ; modest and lady-like in her manner, 
and, to all appearance, feeling sensitively the 
public position in which she was placed. 

The first portion of her evidence was almost 
a recapitulation of the evidence given by the 
prisoner’s mother—with this ditference, that 
Mrs. Beauly hud been actually questioned by the 
deceased lady on the subject of cosmetic appli- 
cations to the complexion. Mrs. Eustace Macal- 
lan had complimented her on the beauty of her 
complexion, and had asked what artificial neans 
she used to keep it in such good order, Using 
no artificial means, and knowing nothing what- 
ever of cosmetics, Mrs, Beauly had resented the 
question, and a temporary coolness between the 
two ladies had been the result. 

Interrogated as to her relations with the pris- 
oner, Mrs, Beauly indignantly denied that she 
or Mr. Macallan had ever given the deceased 
lady the slightest cause'for jealousy. It was im- 
possible for Mrs. Beauly to leave Scotland, after 
visiting at the houses of her cousin’s neighbors, 
without also visiting at her cousin’s house. To 
take any other course would have been an act 
of downright rudeness, and would have excited 
remark, She did not deny that Mr. Macallan 
had admired her in the days when they were 
both single people. But there was no further 
expression of that feeling when she had married 
another man, and when he had married another 
woman. From that time their intercourse was 
the innocent intercourse of a brother and sister. 
Mr. Macallan was a gentleman: he knew what 
was due to his wife and to Mrs. Beauly—she 
would not have entered the house if experience 
had not satisfied her of that. As for the evi- 
dence of the under-gardener, it was little better 
than pure invention. The greater part of the 
conversation which he had described himself as 
overhearing had never taken place. The little 
that was really said (as the man reported it) was 
said jestingly ; and she had checked it imme- 
diately—as the witness had himself confessed. 
For the rest, Mr. Macallan’s behavior toward 
his wife was invariably kind and considerate. 
He was constantly devising means to alleviate 
her sutferings from the rheumatic affection which 
confined ber to her bed ; he had spoken of her, 
not once but many times, in terms of the sin- 
cerest sympathy. When she ordered her hus- 
band and witness to leave the room, on the day 
of her death, Mr. Macallan said to witness after- 
ward, *‘ We must bear with her jealousy, poor 
soul: we know that we don’t deserve it.” In 
that patient manner he submitted to her infirmi- 
ties of temper from first to last. 

The main interest in the cross-examination of 
Mrs. Beauly, centred in a question which was 
put at the end. After reminding her that she 
had given her name, on being sworn, as ** Helena 
Beauly,” the Lord Advocate said : 

‘* A letter addressed to the prisoner, and signed 
* Helena,’ has been read in Court. Look at it, 
if you please. Are you the writer of that letter ?” 

Before the witness could reply the Dean of 
Faculty protested against the question. The 
Judges allowed the protest, and refused to per- 
mit the question to be put. Mrs, Beauly there- 
upon withdrew. She had betrayed a very per- 
ceptible agitation on hearing the letter referred 
to, and on having it placed in her hands. ‘This 
exhibition of feeling was variously interpreted 
among the audience. Upon the whole, however, 
Mrs. Beauly’s evidence was considered to have 
aided the impression which the mother’s evidence 
had produced in the prisoner’s favor, 

The next witnesses—both ladies, and both 
school friends of Mrs. Eustace Macallan—created 
a new feeling of interest in Court. ‘They sup- 
= the missing link in the evidence for the de- 
ense. 

The first of the ladies declared that she had 
mentioned arsenic as a means of improving the 
complexion, in conversation with Mrs, Eustace 
Macallan. She had never used it herself, but 
she had read of the practice of eating arsenic 
among the Styrian peasantry for the purpose of 
clearing the color, and of producing a general 
appearance of plumpness and good health. She 
positively swore that she had related this result 





of her reading to the deceased lady exactly as 
she now related it in Court. 

_ The second witness, present at the conversa- 
tion already mentioned, corroborated the first 
witness in every particular; and added that she 
had procured the book relating to the arsenic- 
eating practices of the Styrian peasantry, and 
their results, at Mrs. Eustace Macallan’s own re- 
quest. This book she had herself dispatched by 
post to Mrs. Eustace Macallan at Gleninch. ~ 

There was but one assailable point in this oth- 
erwise conclusive evidence. ‘The cross-exami- 
nation discovered it. 

Both the ladies were asked, in turn, if Mrs. 
Eustace Macallan had expressed to them, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any intention of obtaining ar- 
senic, with a view to the improvement of her 
complexion. In each cuse the answer to that 
all-important question was, No. Mrs. Eustace 
Macallan had heard of the remedy, and had re- 
ceived the book. But of her own intentions in 
the future she had not said one word. She had 
begged both the ladies to consider the conversa- 
tion as strictly private—and there it had ended. 

It required no lawyer's eye to discern the fatal 
defect which was now revealed in the evidence 
for the defense. Every intelligent person present 
could see that the prisoner’s chance of an honor- 
able acquittal depended on tracing the poison to 
the possession of his wife—or at least on proving 
her expressed intention to obtain it. In either 
of these cases the prisoner’s Declaration of his 
innocence would claim the support of testimony, 
which, however indirect it might be, no honest 
and intelligent men would be likely to resist. 
Was that testimony forth-coming? Was the 
counsel for the defense not at the end of his re- 
sources yet ? 

The crowded audience waited in breathless 
expectation for the appearance of the next wit- 
ness. A whisper went round among certain 
well-instructed persons that the Court was now 
to see and hear the prisoner's old friend—al- 
ready often referred to in the course of the Trial 
as ‘* Mr. Dexter.” 

After a brief interval of delay there was a 
sudden commotion among the audience, accom- 
panied by suppressed exclamations of curiosity 
and surprise. At the same moment the crier 
summoned the new witness by the extraordinary 
name of 

‘* MiseRRimus DexTER.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NEW BOOKS. 


Ir was a happy thought that led Mr. Cuarves 
NorpuorF to write the excellent book called 
Politics for Young Americans, just published by 
the Harrers. The book grew out of a series 
of letters written by the author to his eldest son, 
fur the purpose of instructing him ‘* in the polit- 
ical knowledge which every American boy ought 
to possess to fit him for the duties of citizenship.” 
The material increased as subject after subject 
came up for discussion, and what was designed to 
be comprised in a few letters devoted to broad, 
fundamental principles only, grew to be a volume. 
The familiar style of the letters is, however, still 
retained, and there is nothing in the book which 
an intelligent boy or girl of sixteen can not 
easily comprehend. But although intended pri- 
marily for young Americans, the book is one 
which may be profitably studied by their seniors, 
and many a professional statesman who has grown 
gray in the work of making laws, or mismaking 
them, may find most valuable instruction in its 
pages. As an attempt to counteract the danger- 
ous indifference to the conduct of political affairs 
that prevails among cultivated Americans, who, 
as a rule, regard ‘‘ politics” with contempt, and 
leave it to the control of party managers, this 
work is of great and indeed almost inestimable 
importance. No intelligent person can rise from 
its perusal without higher ideas of the duties of 
citizenship in a free country like our own, a elear- 
er perception of the peril of intrusting the control 
of public affairs to ignorant or self-seeking men, 
or tocorrupt men who, like the self-styled ‘* states- 
man” now living in retirement on a small island 
adjacent to New York, pervert the machinery of 
government into a means of public robbery and 
plunder. It not only inculcates the obvious but 
too widely neglected doctrine that public and pri- 
vate welfare rests upon the education of the mass- 
es in the true principles of republican government, 
but furnishes the means for intelligent education 
in that direction. ‘The author is a man of posi- 
tive convictions on all matters on which he ex- 
presses an opinion, and some of his views will 
probably awaken controversy and opposition ; but 
whatever he says is said thoughtfully, and in a 
manner to command attention, if not always to 
carry conviction. This qualification applies, of 
course, only to the discussion of special subjects, 
such as protection, free trade, the usury laws, 
etc., on which there is room for an honest diver- 
gence of opinion. The author's clear exposition 
of the broad, fundamental principles on which so- 
ciety and government in a free country rest, and 
on the maintenance of which the welfare of the 
state and the private citizen alike depends, will 
command universal approval ; and the student of 
Politics for Young Americans will find within 
its pages more useful information on all ques- 
tions connected with the duties of citizenship, the 
conduct of political affairs, the functions of gov- 
ernment, both State and Federal, on practical 
political economy, and on the true relations of 
capital and labor, than can be found in many a 
more ambitious treatise. ' F 3 

The Life and Habits of Wild Animals is the 
title of a magnificent quarto volume just issued 
by the Harrers. It is embellished with twenty 
beautiful and striking illustrations, engraved on 
wood by J. W. and Epwarp WuYMPER from 
designs by JoserH Wor, whose drawings of 
animals have made his name so well known in 
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Europe and America, Wo r was born in Rhen- 
ish Prussia, on the left bank of the Rhine, near 
Coblentz. As a youth he was passionately fond 
of observing and drawing wild animals, and 
loved to prowl over the hills and among the 
woods in search of objects for study. His studio 
was in the wildest scenes of Europe, where he 
could observe the habits of the untamed creat- 
ures in all their naturalness. His earlier draw- 
ings were not appreciated, and he attained man- 
hood without meeting with the encouragement 
to which he was entitled by his talents. At 
length, however, Professor ScHLEGEL, of the 
Leyden Museum, who was about to publish a 
large work on falconry, saw some of Mr. Wo.F's 
drawings, and at once engaged him to illus- 
trate the book. Through this work he became 
known in England, and in 1847 was invited 
to that country to make drawings for Gray’s 
Genera of Birds, then in course of publication. 
At that time, however, he was engaged in paint- 
ing at the Antwerp Academy, and declined the 
offer ; but in the following year, when the Con- 
tinent was convulsed by revolution, and art pros- 
pects were gloomy, he went to London, where 
he has since resided. Since that time he has 
been a diligent student at the London Zoological 
Gardens, and has executed many drawings for 
the publications of the Zoological Society, and 
for the works of many distinguished travelers. 
No artist, either in Europe or America, enjoys 
a higher reputation for skill in the delineation 
of animal character. The drawings for the 
work under review have been engraved on wood 
with a skill and delicacy that bring the capabili- 
ties of the art into special prominence, combin- 
ing all the finer qualities of the best steel-engrav- 
ing with a tone and force attainable only on wood. 
A good examp'e of this is given in the beautiful 
illustration called “‘ The Gleaners of the Sea,” 
showing a dismasted wreck in the middle dis- 
tance, and a flock of sea-gulls in the foreground ; 
another in ‘‘ The Shadow Dance,” a fox in the 
foreground intently watching the shadows of two 
rabbits on a sun-lighted rock just beyond the 
thicket where he lurks; and still another in the 
pathetic picture called ‘*‘ Hunted Down,” a wound- 
ed hare cowering in the snow, with a flock of 
hungry owls in the air above it, ready to pounce 
upon their helpless prey. ‘* Who Comes Here ?” 
a huge gorilla alarmed by the approach of a 
hunter. or some other enemy, and “ At Close 
Quarters,” a wild boar assailed by wolves in a 
dense forest, are splendid examples of the strength 
attainable in wood-engraving. ‘The text of this 
magnificent work is from the pen of Mr. Dan1eL 
G. Evuiot, an American writer, well known 
among naturalists from his superb monographs of 
The Pheasants and of The Birds-of- Paradise. 
A traveler of wide experience, he has enjoyed 
excellent opportunities for studying wild animals 
in their native haunts. The work is designed 
for general readers, is written in an easy, popular 
style, and is full of anecdote and incident illus- 
trative of the habits of the wild animal creation. 
It is printed in large, clear type, on heavy paper, 
and forms one of the most attractive gift books 
of the year. 

The King of No-Land, published by the Har- 
pers, is Mr. B. L. Farsron’s latest contribution 
to the literature of the winter holidays. No 
Christmas stories are more eagerly expected by 
youthful readers than those of the genial author 
of Blade-o’-Grass, Golden Grain, and Bread- 
and-Cheese and Kisses, stories that have had a 
wider circulation in England and America than 
any others since the death of Cuaries Dick- 
Ens. The King of No-Land is a charming tale. 
It narrates the adventures of King Sassafras, 
who came to the throne at a very tender age, and 
was so worried and tormented by his courtiers, 
who would not allow him the freedom that a boy 
desires, that he ran away from his court and his 
grave preceptors, and wandered about in disguise 
for a long time. Meanwhile affairs in the de- 
serted kingdom got into a terrible snarl, and final- 
ly’a search was made for the royal absentee. 
When discovered at last he had married a beau- 
tiful girl belonging to a peasant family, but as 
good as she was beautiful, and worthy to be the 
wife of a king. During his seclusion he had 
learned to understand the wants of the people, 
and how to redress their wrongs, and returned 
to the throne a wiser and better ruler than he 
would have been had his education been in courts 
alone. The story contains many incidents, some 
pathetic, some humorous, and will find great fa- 
vor with young readers, and with old ones too. 
It is embellished with very pretty illustrations. 

A Winter in Russia, translated by M. M. 
Rrptey from the French of Tutorniie Gav- 
TIER, and published by Henry Hott & Co., is 
a delightful book of travel. Gautier has a most 
charming way of describing what he sees. His 
impressions are never commonplace, whether of 
men or scen¢s or incidents, and even common- 
place sub‘ects become interesting under the spell 
of his irresistibly attractive style. In the chap- 
ter headed “* Crossing the Baltic,” for instance, he 
describes the sensations and incidents of seasick- 
ness—a sufficiently hackneyed subject—with so 
many touches of original humor, and with so keen 
an eye to its comical side, that every one who has 
suffered from it will thank the vivacious French- 
man for extracting so much pleasantry from that 
wretched drawback on the enjoyment of ocean 
travel. The greater part of the book is occupied 
with an account of life and society in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, in with graphic de- 
scriptions of the most interesting features of those 
cities, and with incidents of travel. The chapter 
on the Russian artist Zicuy and his pictures is 
one of the finest specimens of critical and de- 
scriptive writing to be found in any language. 

The illustrated edition of LoncFELLOw’s poem, 
The Hanging of the Crane, makes a very beauti- 
ful gift-book for the holidays. Of the poem itself 
it is unnecessary to say any thing. ‘The text is 
embellished with over forty exquisite engrav- 





ings from designs by Mary A. Hatiock and 
Tuomas Moray, besides a large number of em- 
blematical and ornamental vignettes by Joun J. 
Harter. Miss HaLiock’s work is character- 
ized by a subtle delicacy of drawing and graceful 
sentiment, and the bits of landscape contributed 
by Mr. Moran are among the finest things of 
the kind he has ever done. The engraving was 
intrusted to the skillful hands of Messrs. An- 
THONY & LiyTon. 

The French Humorists, from the Twelfth to 
the Nineteenth Century, by Water Besant, 
published by Roperts Broruers, Boston, is a 
very interesting addition to the library of liter- 
ary history, anecdote, and criticism. It opens 
with a chapter on the ch , treats of the ear- 
ly satirical literature of France, and then brings 
us into the sparkling company of the great wits 
and humorists of later times—Rape ais, Mon- 
TAIGNE, SCARRON, La Fontarne, Borteav, Mo- 
LizRE, BEAUMARCHAIS, Closing with BERANGER, 
the last original writer of the school to which the 
book is devoted. Mr. Besant’s characterization 
of that school is keen, discriminating, in the main 
just, and always entertaining. His book is one 
of the best of the kind that has been given to the 

ublic. 

, Nursery Noonings, by ‘‘ Gail Hamilton,” pub- 
lished by the Harrrrs, is a book that ought to 
be in the hands of every one who is intrusted 
with the management and instruction of chil- 
dren. With a vivacity of style peculiarly her 
own, the author exposes the mistakes into which 
parents and teachers constantly fall in training 
the little minds and bodies committed to their 
charge, and with many a touch of keen satire 
and many a sparkling illustration shows the true 
way of fashioning the growth of human charac- 
ter. She never puts any thing in a dry, didactic 
manner. Every page of her book sparkles with 
bright sayings. But her teaching is the reverse 
of superficial. Solid good sense and a profound 
appreciation of child character distinguish every 
thing she says, and it is certainly none the worse 
for being said in a lively and entertaining man- 
ner. ‘The book is worthy of a wide circulation. 
The more deeply parents take its lessons to heart 
and put them into daily practice, the better it 
will be for them and for their children. 

The Little Lame Prince, by the author of 
John Halifax, Gentleman, is published by the 
Harpers in a style that will captivate every one 
who is looking for a beautiful book for a child. 
The story itself is most charming and tender, 
giving the pathetic history of a little lame prince 
whose uncle, having usurped the throne on his 
brother's death, causes the rightful heir to be 
shut up in a gloomy tower at a great distance 
from the capital. There his days are passed in 
dreary solitude until he receives a visit from his 
fairy godmother, who gives him a magic travel- 
ing cloak, in which he can float through the air 
at will, and other things to make him happy. 
Of course the time of deliverance comes at last; 
the little lame prince is restored to the throne, 
and reigns for many years over a happy and con- 
tented people. But the most fascinating part 
of the story is that which tells of his life in the 
tower and his adventures in the magic traveling 
cloak. ‘The book is very prettily illustrated, and 
is one of the most charming juvenile gift books 
of the season. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE owe our first reliable information of Rod- 
riguez to the members of the British party visit- 
ing that island for the purpose of making prepa- 
rations for the transit of Venus. This part of 
the expedition was warned at the Mauritius that 
they must take every thing they required for 
subsistence, as it would be impossible to get 
any thing at Rodriguez. On reaching the island 
they found the vegetation very rank, the trees 
of no great size, rarely forming a thick forest, 
but scattered singly over the slopes of the island. 
The most common tree seemed to be the vacoa 
(Pandamus), of which there appeared to be four 
species. The underscrub is very dense and 
spinous, rendering walking through it exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. Neither ferns nor mosses ap- 
pear to be very abundant, but lichens are pretty 

lentiful. The rocks are largely columnar and 
Itic, showing that at some period the island 
was exposed to volcanic action. Landing on the 
island was difficult, owing to the extent of the 
coral reefs. 





An extremely interesting archeological dis- 
covery has lately been made near Ashill, in En- 
land, of three wells on the site of an ancient 
oman camp at Ovington, the mouths of which 
were covered with solid oaken frames. One of 
these was excavated to the depth of forty feet, 
and in it were found first a bronze fibula, some 
Samian ware, broken pottery, stones, and bones 
of cattle, with some other articles. Lower down 
the contents consisted of layers of urns, of which 
fifty were nearly perfect, and most of them of 
great beauty. They had been carefully let down 
into the hole, some of them inclosed in baskets ; 
and the urns in each layer were arranged in dif- 
ferent ways. At the lowest level several of the 
urns had still attached to them the remains of , 
the cord with which they were let down into/ 
ition. It is thought that these pits werg 
formerly used for sepulchral purposes, and after- 
ward hastily filled in with rubbish and covered up. 


A new locality of fossil bones has lately been 
discovered in the Mauvais Terres, not far irom 
the old Sx otted Tail Agency, in Wyo’ and 
Professor MarsH, the indefatigable of 
such bone deposits, has proceeded 
the purpose of carrying on his in . 
He will be escorted by Company M of the Sec- 
ond Cavalry, under command of Captain Joun 





By a recent report made to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris of the movements ef the French 
parties sent eut to observe the transit of Venus, 
we learn that M. Bouquet ps La Grrs, who 
was in charge of the ex tion to Campbell 
Island, had arrived at Sydney on the 22d of Au- 
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gust. M. FrLecruiars, who left France on the 
5th of July, reached Shanghai on the 18th of Au- 
a and immediately departed for Tien-tsin. 
lis position there will be strengthened by the 
»resence of the French steamer Couleuvre. M. 
Movucg#eEz expected to leave on the 2d of Sep- 
tember for the island of St. Paul, where he was 
to be stationed. The prospect of satisfactory 
work there was, however, not very good, as, 
from all reports, the locality, which is scarcel 
more than an isolated volcanic rock in mid- 
ocean, is during December liable to be covered 
with fog and cloud. 





Dr. Von Dicker has lately announced the 
occurrence of a kitchen-midding on the island 
of St. George, near Athene. This, however, is 
shown by GaILLaRDor to be the remains of an 
ancient manufactory of Tyrian dyes. Other 
shell heaps of a similar character have been 
found. One of them, located on the site of an- 
cient Sidon, is a bank about four hundred feet in 
length, consisting entirely of the remains of Mu- 
rez trunculus, and other species like it, furnish- 
ing a valuable dye. The Mf. trunculus is known 
to have yielded the most precious coloring mat- 
ter used in the Tyrian dyes, but it is suggested 
that the other species were employed to produce 
the various shades, such as red, yellow shot with 
black, ete. 





The death of M. Lfcer pe Lrpessart, ex-con- 
sul-general of France in Bolivia, is announced 
as having lately taken place. It is stated that 
this gentleman was very active during his fif- 
teen years’ residence in South America in pub- 
oe articles upon the resources of the New 
World, and that he was the originator of the 
po of preserving meat afterward adopted by 

1EBIG and others, and now so generally in vogue 
in Australia and Brazil. For him is claimed the 
idea of connecting Europe and America by a tel- 
egraph line across Siberia, Behring Strait, and the 
Aleutian Islands. 





Professor Gass, in a communication to the 
American Journal of Science, gives some account 
of the geology of a portion of Costa Rica, which 
he hus been engaged in exploring for some time 
past, and takes occasion to point out the fact 
that the highest peak in the country is not the 
Trazu, as has been generally supposed, but the 
Pico-Blanco, which he estimates at about 10,200 
feet. From its summit large extents of both the 
Atlantic and Pacific are readily visible. 

Geologically the Pico-Blanco is not a voleano, 
but a culminating point of granite intrusion 
from below mivcene rocks. nere is, however, 
a large mass of true volcanic rock forming the 
apex, which, nevertheless, is only a dike laid 
bare by denudation, and does not extend 300 
fect below the summit. 

Professor GERVAIS announces the discovery 
among Other fossils of the Paris Basin of a epe- 
cies of true a genus of fishes now 
found living only in North America. He had 
pace made this suggestion, but somewhat 

oubtfully, and it is only quite recently that he 
has ascertained to his satisfaction that the spe- 
cies belonged where he had assigned it. 





News received by the Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg to the date of August 24, from 
the Arab Caspian exploring expedition, reported 
the party to be on the Amu-Daria, where they 
had made very large collections of various ob- 
jects of natural history. Five hundred speci- 
mens of fourteen families of the mammals, eleh ° 
een of reptiles, and numerous birds were among 
the number. Mr. Barsor was engaged in study- 
ing the geological character of the Sheik-Jheli, 
»roposing to return by way of Samarcand and 

ashkend. Bogpanorr BuLTTEROF, after con- 
tinuing a little while longer on the Amu-Daria, 
— to come back with the rest of the ex- 
pedition to St. Petersburg, to arrive by the end 
of October. 





We some time ago announced the offer for sale 
of the celebrated cabinet of minerals and an- 
tiquities belonging to Dr. Troost, of Nashville, 
Tennessee. We now learn that this,has been 
purchased for the sim of $20,000 by the trust- 
ees of the Public Library in the city of Louisville. 
This collection, according to the American Jour- 
nal of Science, contains 13,582 specimens in min- 
eralogy, 2815 organic remains, between 2000 and 
3000 rock specimens, besides a considerable col- 
lection of modern shells and some archerologic- 
al specimens. The mineralogical collection is 
catalogued and minutely described in two large 
manuscript volumes. 





The American Journal of Science announces the 
death at Frankfort, on the 8th of July last, of 
Dr. FrreprRich HessenBerG, who, although a 
jeweler by trade, found time to devote to his fa- 
vorite study of mineralogy, ranking among the 
foremost mincralogists and crystallographers. 


Mr. J. E. Tayior, according to Nature, has 
discovered a buried forest in Orwell, England, 
represented by a layer of peat containing trunks, 
leaves, and fruit of the oak, elm, hazel, and fir, 
associated with the remains of mammoths. Mr. 
TaYLor considers this forest to be contempora- 
neous with others along the coast which existed 

revious to the depression separating England 

rom the Continent. 








MikLucHO-MACLAY, according to the Acade- 
my, is about undertaking another expedition to 
New Guinea, proposing to make his head-quar- 
ters on the little island of Aduma,*where the cli- 
mate is less injurious than on the New Guinea 
coast. He intends to devote himself to the study 
of the ethnological and linguistic uliarities 
of the various tribes, as also to continue a regu- 
lar series of meteorological observations. 

He had engaged two servants at Amboyna to 
accompany him, and means to remain several 
months among the people, after which time ar- 
rangements bave been made to send a vessel to 
bring him back to Europe. 





The different expeditions sent out by the vari- 
ous nations of Europe and America for the ob- 
servation of the transit of Venus are gradually 
reaching their destinations, the greater number 
having indeed reached their respective stations 
and being now engaged in preparations for the 
coming event. We have already chronicled the 
arrival of most of the American parties at their 
posts, and have to report the same in regard to 
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the British parties for New Zealand, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Rodriguez. The Shearwater, 
which transported the observers to Rodriguez, 
has since then been engaged in making trips 
between that island and the Mauritius, with 
forty-two chronometers, for the purpose of de- 
termining the differences of longitude to the 
fraction of a second. Mauritius has also been 
connected with Aden by means of the same 
chronometers. 





Mr. BucKLanpD, in Land and Water, acknow}1- 
edyes the receipt of what he considers to be the 
largest pike ever taken in England, weighing 
thirty-five pounds, and measuring three feet ten 
and a half inches in length. From the best ev- 
idence he could gather, this was one of the sur- 
vivors of asmall number of pike, weighing about 
one pound and a half each, which were placed in 
Ripley Lake some twelve years ago. The roe 
weighed three and a half pounds, and contained 
over 43,000 eggs. 


Professor BrcKLeEr, State Geologist of Texas, 
has published a synopsis of the work done under 
his auspices during the past season, and remarks 
that fifty-four counties have been visited by bim- 
self and assistants. The results of his investiga- 
tions show that Texas has vast deposits of iron 
and coal, of much greater extent than had been 
anticipated. Both are of excellent quality, and 
in some cases they occur near together. 

He has also found as abundance of salt, gyp- 
sum, and a wide range of copper ores, Other 
valuable minerals are roofing slate, marble, soap- 
stone, etc. He remarks, further, that much -ex- 
aggeration has prevailed in regard to the extent 
and quality of the silver mines of Llano County, 
that no paying mines are being worked, and that 
a vast amount of labor and expense has been en- 
tirely wasted in connection with them. He is 
satistied that lead and silver occur abundantly in 
the State, but that they will be found west of 
Llano County. The professor sums up by refer- 
ring to the economy exercised in the expendi- 
tures, not half the amount appropriated having 
been disbursed. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. - 


Tur man who invented the corkecrew (and his 
name is lost in the fogs of obscurity—such is the base 
ingratitude of this world) may be said to be almost as 

reat a man as Harvey: it is true that the latter genius 

iscovered the circulation of the blood, but hasn't the 
invention of the former tended more than any thing 
else to promote the circulation of the bottle ? 





* John, can you tell me the difference between at- 
traction of gravitation and attraction of cohesion ?” 
“Yea, Sir; attraction of gravitation pulle a drunken 
man to the ground, and the attraction of cobesion pre- 
vents his getting up again.” 


EE = 
When does a cow become real estate 7~When turned 
into a field. 


“Could you,” said a young lady teacher, “ after what 
I have been reading to you, forgive your enemy ? that 
ae you forgive another boy if he struck you ?” 
“Why, yes,” the little rustic, doubling his fists, 
“ if he was a good deal bigger than me.” 


“Yon look as if you were beside yourself,” said a 
wag to a fellow who stood by a donkey. 


A country paper gives the following advice to a cor- 
lent: ‘* We shall bave to decline your article on 
the Decline of Aristocracy. We have left out several 
of our own articles this week, and yours is worse than 
any of them, Take our advice, and write a few very 
short pieces; write only on one side of the sheet; 
write plainly; and then take your pieces and burn 
them in the kitchen fire."g 

















“T am a broken man,” said A poet. “So I shonid 
think,” was the answer, “for I have seen your pieces.” 





A fellow boasting in company of bis family, declared 
even his own father died in an exalted situation. Some 
of the company looking incredulous, another observed, 
“T can bear testimony to the gentleman's veracity, as 
my father was sheriff for the county when his was 





hanged for horse-stealing.” 
A ap who bas a scolding wife, in answer to an : 
inguiry after her health, said she was pretty well, only 


subject at times to a “‘ breaking out in the mouth.” 





“Pray, madam, what do you charge Yor recovering 
an umbrella?” said Michael O'Flaherty, from Tip- 

rary, the other day, walking into an umbrella shop. 
* Let me see it,” wasthe reply. “ Ah, faith, and that's 
just what I want to do; for I've lost one, and I see 
you offer to recover them at a very small charge, so I 
was just thinking I would get you to recover mine.” 





A physician once defended himself from raillery by 
saying, “I defy any person whom | ever attended to 
accuse me of ignorance or neglect.” “That you ma, 
do safely,” replied an auditor, “for you know, doctor, 
dead men tell no tales.” 





What throat is the best for a singer to reach high 
notes with 7—A soar throat. 

diners 

“Sare,” said a Frenchman, wishing to display his 
knowledge of the English language, *‘ did it rain to- 
morrow 7?” “Yes, Sare,” was the equally boibastic 
reply—“ yes, Sare, it vos.” 

—_>-— -—- -— 

The following is a specimen of Hibernian epistolary 
composition: “O'Regan, march 82—Tim if yere did 
wroite me how it happened an ef yere aloive thin cum 
out here immadiately or sooner. hn farmin 80 acres 
o’ land an have 2 cows an a horse givin milk. 

“ Yer own bruther. Pat Hovianan,” 
— —_>— -- — 

“With all thy faults I love thee still,” as the man 
said to his wife when she was giving him a curtain 
lecture. 








—_—_—- ao --—- ‘“ 
A stranger from the country observing an ord!nary 
roller rule on the table, took it up, and inquiring its 
use, Wax answered, “ It was a rale for counting-houser.” 
Too well bred, as he construed politeness, to ask un- 
necessary questions, he turned it over and over and 
up and down tediy, and at last, in a paroxysm of 
baffled curiosity, inquired, “‘ How, in the name of won- 
der, do you count houses with this ?” 
-—O TT 
It is said that necessity knows no law. This @c- 
counts for people making such a virtue of necessity. 
iadaintinmertiitieadl 
A New York mercantile house held an unséttled 
claim of long standing against a lame dack “out 
West,” and hearing he was becoming “ well-to-do,” 
sent their claim on te a lawyer to collect. In due 
time they received a reply, which effectually “laid” 
any hope they might have entertained receivin 
their money. It ran in this wise: “Genta, you wi 
—_ get any # ~~" “> Bill a> . Li | 
undersigned npon him yesterday, and fou 
him with nary tile (ne'er a hat), his teat upon the 
naked earth, and not clothes enough upon him.to »a¢ 
agun.” We call that an expressive simile, 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 

Amone true soldiers all animosity ends with 
the cessation of actual fighting. Only savages 
kill or torture the wounded fue. Even on the 
tield of battle, while the deadly conflict is still 
raging, the soldier will pause to give water to the 
man who perhaps had just fired upon him, or 
whose death-wound, it may be, was dealt by the 
very hand that now kindly puts the flask to the 
parched lips. Our fouble-page engraving illus- 
trates one of these strange contradictions of the 
bartle-field, where men first do every thing in 
their power to inflict death and suffering, and 
then do every thing in their power to save and 
cheer—one moment deadly enemies, the next 
friends and brothers, ° 


(MUSE WHO SINGS OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE.) 
Erato! O sweetest of Muses, 
Sing not with such changeless mirth ; 
Look down from above with your glance of love, 
And pity. the sorrows of earth, 
Sing net alway of marriage; 
Let sadness your harp employ ; 
And comfort you then the women and men 
Who can not echo your joy. 


There are many upon whose pathway 
No love-light ever shone; 

‘Mid the doubts and fears of the weary years 
They struggle and suffer—alone. 

Sing tenderly, then, to the aching heart 
That life’s best gift has missed ; 

O weep me here one gentle tear 
For the lips that were never kissed ; 


And for those who feel in the battle 
No heart beat ‘gainst their own, 

Whose loving touch would do so much 
To help the warfare on; 

And when, like the weary Hebrews, 
They fight with Amalek’s bands, 

No arm like Hur’s and Aaron’s there 
Upholds their fainting hands. 


All lonely they bear the anguish 
Of this bitter thing called life, 

No loving breast whereon to rest 
When beaten in the strife. 


All through the weary journey 


No warm hand clasps their own ; 
They yield their breath to the call of death, 
And meet him—all alone. 


O sing one song whose. sweetness 


Shall bless and comfort and cheer 
The lonely heart that findeth not 
The love it longs for here: 


A song so gentle and tender, 
Whose wonderful power reveals 

In the healing flow of its accents low 
The pity Erato feels. 








THE COFFEE-COLORED AZALEA. 


‘*Te you please, may I come in?” asked a 
dulcet voice at the garden-side entrance of a 
long, low-glazed greenhouse. 

The entrance, arched by an array of crimson 
fuchsia and blue salvia, held out a promise of un- 
usual bloom; but the interior failed to fulfill the 
foretaste. Devoted to nurslings, its well-sunned 
tiers displayed plants hardly less bare of verd- 
ure than the earthern pots that uplifted them. 

The question was addressed by a young lady 
in riding-habit to a man midway of the inclos- 
ure, who, with his face turned aside from her, 
was bending over a huge water cask, into which 
he had dropped a dark and ill-scented powder. 
He started and turned toward the intruder. 

‘Ts this the end of the flowers?” asked the 
young lady, who had entered withont waiting for 


permission. She was disenchanted to find an 
area of small shrubs tied in various awkward 
attitudes and bolstered with graftings, while a 
decidedly antifloral odor escaped from the cask 


of discolored water, 
‘*It is the beginning, madam,” said the man, 


with a voice duicet as her own, and a foreign ac- 
cent which her quick ear pronounced neither 
French, Scotch, Irish, nor German—‘‘ the be- 
ginning, I trust, of some very attractive flow- 
ers.” He introduced -his forlorn-looking pro- 


tégés. ‘** Azaleas,” waving bis hand to include 
the perspective, 
‘* Azaleas ?” repeated the lady, with an absent- 


minded air. She was bestowing upon the man 
who had answered her question one of those 
friendly curious and personally speculative stares 
that children sometimes indulge in, but that are 


incompatible with the rarely relinquished self- 
consciousness of grown people. She recovered 
herself before he betrayed embarrassment, if in- 
deed his strong, thoughtful, and commanding 
countenance could at any time have betrayed 
that faltering emotion. ‘‘ Will you receive an 
order from Mrs. Reider?” She produced little 
pearl-bound tablets, and read : 
“For 3 p.w., Monday Cut flowers, same as last 
1 y. A man to decorate pier-glasses and chan- 
delice s before. Three flat baskets and two épergnes 
c table. Six houquets of tea-roses, and six bouton- 
nicres of white jasmine. And ask Mr. Carrovitch how 
he gets along with iny coffee-colored azulea.” 


‘Are you a Russian ?” asked the young lady, 
abruptly. 

The face, upon which once more the childish 
stare was fixed speculatively, brightened with a 
smile of gentle dignity. ‘*It is my country,” 
said the florist. ‘* Madam,” he added, quickly, 
‘perhaps you would be pleased to see Mrs. 
7 ler's azalea? Already there has appeared a 
blossom, 

“IT would be pleased. But--ah, I must not 
forget, Mr. Carrovitch”—she paused, and he 
bowed affirmatively—‘‘a little order of my own. 
Will you have cut for me on Monday, and sent 

















to Mrs. Reider’s fur Miss Ada Thornton, a bou- 
quet a size I might wear at my belt, of mignon- 
ette and pink rose-buds—that kind of deep pink 
roses whose petals seem to be lined with gold- 
color? ‘They are to match a costume.” 

**In the garden you will find choice of the 
buds,” he answered, ‘‘ And now shall you take 
the trouble ?” 

He placed aside frame-works that obstructed 
the passage, and led her into a wing of the green- 
house where nurslings in more advanced growth 
showed sparse illuminations of bloom. 

‘* What lovely colors!” exclaimed the visitor, 
who appreciated the glow and flush of the deli- 
cate blossoms that in the clear light shone with 
liquid tints resembling the reflections of stained 
glass upon marble, or of bright wines poured into 
transparent goblets. 

**It is their quality of color, so very fine,” her 
guide said, ‘‘ that creates them the ‘ jewelry of 
flowers.’ Their culture becomes an art, since, 
retaining this crystalline texture, they are in the 
highest degree susceptible to variation of tint, 
Do they interest you ?” 

‘They interest me.” ‘You interest me,” 
she might more truthfully have said. But in 
such phrases, if the verb be correct, Truth leaves 
to Modesty the choice of pronouns, and trusts to 
a subtle vitality of her own to supply the under- 
standing. ‘The man felt himself flattered. 

*¢ With the azaleas,” he said, searching slowly 
amidst the crowded pots for the coffee-colored 
bud, ‘‘the most fragile plants produce the flow- 
ers most brilliant. ‘The more rare and exquisite 
the variety, the more liable it is to ills and ail- 
ments; and to the very precious hardly does 
nature grant the strength to carry through one 
season its little burden of bloom. In grafting 
there is the aim to affiliate fragility with en- 
durance, delicacy with longevity, beauty with 
strength.” 

He took down from the shelf the plant design- 
ed for Mrs. Reider, on a branch of which hung 
a premature blossom displaying a hue not deep 
as that of black coffee, but an approach suffi- 
ciently defined to gratify a caprice for an “‘ aza- 
lea cotfee-colored.” 

**Now that you have explained to me the 
mystery of grafting,” said the young lady, re- 
tracing her steps through the main greenhouse 
to the garden, ‘‘ these transitional plants do not 
look so ugly. I can see something now quite 
picturesque and touching in the ruder branches 
supporting upward the frail flower-stems. They 
remind me of that frontispiece in Paul and Vir- 
ginia where the boy is carrying the girl across 
the torrent.” 

Selection of roses was speedily made, and the 
bouquet ‘‘ for Miss Thornton” bought in advance 
with a silver piece, an English coin. One beau- 
tiful half-open rose that had attracted an admir- 
ing gaze the florist gathered, and when at the 
gate he had assisted the young lady to mount, 
he presented it to her. 

**T am afraid,” she said, fastening the rose in 
her belt, ‘‘ it will die before I reach home. 
hope not.” She glanced involuntarily back. In 
another moment she had disappeared under the 
avenue trees. 

Just as she looked in that backward glance 
the florist saw her. And he could not immedi- 
ately cease to see her. When deliberately he 
renounced the image, these words gave it hom- 
age, ‘‘ A thoroughly sweet woman ; such a wom- 
an as a man might altogether cherish,” 

“The face of a benign philosopher; eyes that 
a girl might put her trust in,” said a passing 
thought far down the avenue. 

A dinner-party at Mrs. Reider’s was not a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul, but it conduced 
to many minor phases of good-nature. Mr. 
John Reider was a host of unbounded purse and 
‘unbounded stomach,” and his wife delighted 
in making his affairs of hospitality scenically ef- 
fective. 

The taste of Mrs. John Reider inclined to the 
gorgeous. She shared the poet’s ‘‘ glorious sym- 
pathy with suns that set” so far as carmine and 
orange, gold and scarlet, compose that setting. 
Every room in her remarkable villa would have 
been in blaze and gilt but for the piteous plead- 
ing of her upholsterer. He saved the dining- 
room for contrast by an argumentum ad mulie- 
rem, with special reference to the offsetting of 
brilliant costume, 

Never was the effect of his counsel more charm- 
ing than on the Monday evening of the floral or- 
der. All the ladies were in full evening toilet, 
with the exception of Miss ‘Thornton, who ap- 
peared in a semblance of her riding-habit, only 
of paler gray and cloud-like texture. 

The ‘‘mignonette and pink rose-buds” gathered 
for another destination—no one guessed how con 
amore—adorned the conspi-uous vorsage of Mrs. 
Reider. Beneath them flowed multitudinous 
fiounces of pink silk lined and looped back with 
orange. Above them loomed a heaving expanse 
of ivory whiteness necklaced with diamonds, a 
throat smooth and massive, and a face— 

An accident of the table-talk described the 
face. Conversation turned upon Le Bran’s the- 
ory of the likeness of human types to the animal, 
and when Mr. Ferdinand Reider compared his 
handsome sister-in-law to that most dazzling of 
beasts, a leopard, his discrimination was applaud- 
ed. ‘‘And Miss Thornton,” -he said, ‘‘is the 
gazelle.” 

Young Maurice Sharpe, in love with Miss 
Thornton, resented the remotest appropriation 
of the ‘‘to glad me with its deep blue eye,” 
which was his own bright particular day-dream. 

**It is a question whether Ferde is a puppy or 
a bo-ah,” he said, sotto voce, to Ada, when, for 
the second time during dinner, he observed in 
her expressive eyes a look of unusual agitation. 
He fancied that he traced the disturbing cause 
to Mr. John Reider. 

The fancy was changed to conviction by an 
incident of the evening, When moonlight on 
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the piazza had been disturbed by overspreading 
clouds, a dance was proposed in the drawing- 
room. 

‘*Have you seen Ada?” asked Mrs. Reider 
of Maurice Sharpe, who was lingering disconso- 
lately upon a veranda. 

**Not since she went down a few moments 
ago with Mr. Reider to the summer-house.” 

“Come with me,” cried Mrs, Reider, sharply ; 
** we will go and find them.” 

They went to the summer-house, but it was 
empty; to the pavilion, it was deserted; to the 
billiard-room, it was locked. On their return 
Miss ‘Thornton stood in the hall with Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Reider. : 

‘* I thought you said John,” said Mrs. Reider, 
who was flushed and excited. 

‘*T should have said Ferdinand,” prevaricated 
Maurice. His rapid tour of the grounds had re- 
vealed to him what Mr. John Reider would have 
timidly termed, ‘‘ My wife's one fault.” 

The prevarication was discovered on the mor- 
row. A dismal rainy night had succeeded a 
summer’s day. An untimely chill crept through 
the house; and ‘when Mrs. Reider ordered a 
wood fire in her dressing-room, and retired ear- 
ly, Ada willingly crept up the tower staircase to 
ber own room. 

A nervous turning of the door-knob, followed 
by impatient rapping, sammoned her from soli- 
tude. 

‘“*Ts this note in your handwriting?” asked a 
a+ pongees voice, and Mrs. Reider strode in. She 

eld at arms-length what seemed a billet-doux. 
Her eyes were ablaze with anger. 

The note was this: 

“ Me. Remer,—I have fi 
without aueciing ee 
pe some errand to the e, 80 that I may ride 

own early and meet you at the dépét ten minutes be- 
fore the starting of the 9.40 train? Apa.” 

Ada had turned pale, and was trembling vio- 
lently. ‘‘It is indeed my writing,” she said, fal- 
tering; ‘‘but—” And then, with sudden energy 
of alarm, cried, ‘‘ Oh, let me call Mr. Reider!” 

At this moment the simile of the leopard and 
the gazelle as applied to these two women had a 
striking aptitude. Mrs. Reider glared like a wild 
creature about to spring on its prey. Ada’s in- 
stinct was for flight. 

**Do not appeal to my husband, you misera- 
ble coward! His path you will never cross again; 
for, mark me, you leave my house. You leave 
my house to-night. You! A wretched, home- 
less, nameless, penniless girl, the object of my 
charity! What would you have been without 
me? Who lifted you up and made you a friend 
—my friend—introduced you as my friend? For 
this!” 

‘*Listen to me,” said Ada. ‘‘Dear Mrs. 
Reider, do listen to me! You have been kind— 
so kind! Iam not ungrateful. You have nev- 
er been deceived in me. Give me time—” She 
was going to say ‘‘to explain,” but a gesture of 
indescribable detestation barred her utterance as 
it barred her approach. 

**Do not touch me!” said the enraged woman, 
with a scorn that made itself felt. ‘The little 
moan that broke from Ada’s lips as she compre- 
hended in these words the hopelessness of appeal 
haunted Mrs. Reider afterward, and long. ‘I 
give you one half hour to make your prepara- 
tions. If you are not away by that time, I shall 
have you forced away. Do youhear me? Pack 
your things. They shall be sent to whatever 
address you say to-morrow. And if you want 
money—” 

“*T have money,” said Ada, and barst into 
tears. 

Something like a pang of conscience seemed 
at that instant to smite Mrs. Reider. But her 
merciful misgivings vanished as her glance fell 
on the crumpled note lying, where in her passion 
she had flung it, on the floor. ‘In one half 
hour I return, and if you are not gone—” 

He who is drenched to the skin, says a Ger- 
man proverb, need not fear the rain. But Ada 
with all her soul feared it. The hour was near 
midnight, the high-road utterly deserted and des- 
olate; the rush of the descending floods bewil- 
dered her with apprehensions, and hardly could 
she find her way in the blinding dark. 

In nearest neighborhood to the Reiders lives 
Maurice Sharpe, and at his window, from which, 
as in his fondness he had told Ada, he nightly 
watched hers, a light was burning. ‘I will go 
to him,” she thought; but so timorous was her 
resolution that just the whining of a dog in the 
stable dissuaded her. 

Hopeless, she plodded on. The rushing of the 
rain ceased to frighten. She cared no longer 
that where she walked was mire. 

When, after a long time, she saw a lamp in 
a cottage window, she felt all at once her weari- 
ness. The light shone out sufficiently to show a 
curve in the road and a high fence forming a 
semicircular inclosure. A bench, or, as it proved, 
a block of stone, stood in this inclosure. She 
rested herself there, and, hiding her face in her 
hands, began to cry bitterly. 

Presently she heard footsteps along the board 
walk which from a point near led to the viliage. 
‘The footsteps quickened and approached. ‘*Who 
isthere?” asked a man’s voice. The steps ceased; 
the man had entered the turfed inclosure, and he 
repeated, in a softer tone, as he perceived a wom- 
an’s form, ‘* Who is there?” 

**Yo one,” murmured Ada, with her head still 
bowea 

‘**Wiere are you going? What has hap- 
pened that in such a storm you are abroad ?” 
His voice, strong and reliable, was kind. It 
awakened « dim remembrance, a vague recogni- 
tion. ‘* Where are you going ?” 

‘* Nowhere.” sobbed the poor child. 

**In the cottage where you see a light my 
sister lives, She will, with all her heart, wel- 
come you withit.” He gently took her hand, 
and Ada arose, bu‘ her strength was gone, 





He lifted her then in his arms as he would 
have lifted a child. ‘* Resign yourself without 
fear,” he said. There had been a certain con. 
ventionalism in his tone of speech, but now it 
was the tremulous voice of a heart-touched man 
who felt that into his protection had fallen some. 
thing infinitely gentle and sweet. ‘‘ Resign your. 
self to me, ma pauvre.” He gave a Russian ac- 
cent to these words, ‘‘ Tremble no more; you 
are safe,” 

Such nights can not pass and leave no scar. 
Weeks of tenderest nursing brought Ada at last 
to call herself ‘‘well;” but when, for the first 
time, she went out from the sheltering cottage 
into the open air there was no flower in the gar- 
den where her path lay so delicate as she seemed. 

“*T must tell you every thing. I have wanted 
so long to tell you every thing,” said Ada, as 
she rested under a drooping beech-tree by her 
benefactor’s side, and she laid her little hand 
confidingly against his. 

Around them stretched the garden, bright with 
autumn flowers. Opposite them, and wafting to 
them from its heaped portal the perfume of heli- 
otropes, was the azalea greenhouse, where first, 
little dreaming of this hour, she had seen his 
face—‘‘the face of a benign philosopher ; eyes 
that a girl might put her trust in.” 

Her ‘“‘ every thing” was not long. ‘There 
are only two of us,” she said, ‘‘and my brother 
Owen is five years older than I. ye were 
left so early orphans that he has been like father 
and brother both, We came to America be- 
cause we had few ties in England, and my broth- 
er dreamed of becoming rich. He brought ex- 
cellent letters of influence, and obtained a place 
in a bank. His salary was quite sufficient to 
make us comfortable. We took lodgings in the 
city, and I was as happy as happy can be, just 
with Owen, for we made but few friends. 
Then came trouble. A robbery had been com- 
mitted in the bank,and Owen was accused. They 
took him away. I did not at that time know 
where. I know now. Then I was alone in the 
world. I paid our little debts, and found a place 
as ‘companion’ with Mrs, Reider. She was 
= indulgent to me—ah, you must not look 
unforgiving like that ; I think then she was truly 
kind. Well, I received word from my brother, 
or rather I saw something in the printed news 
that seemed to refer to him. Then I confided 
in Mr. Reider. I thought I must have some 
friend. He found trace of Owen, and brought 
tidings to me from time totime. I intended, so 
soon as my brother's name was honored again, 
to tell Mrs. Reider all. I waited only for confir- 
mation of his innocence. Before that came—~ 
But you know the rest. Now you know all. 
And you will go to Owen for me? I shall give 
you all the directions, Yes, I am strong enough 
now. Will you write down what I shall say ?” 

As he took from his pocket a little case for 
paper and pencil a chain was loosened, and fell 
across his vest. Upon the chain hung a coin. 

**Ts it your charm?” asked Ada, taking it in 
her hand. It wasasilver piece, an English coin— 
the one, in fact, which had paid once for *‘ mign- 
onette and rose-buds.” The color flashed to her 
face as she looked at it near. ‘‘ It was mine,” 
she said, softly ; ‘I know its mark.” 

** It is yours still,” said the florist. 

** And so”—she spoke more softly, and gave 
him one sweet inquiring look—‘‘ from the very 
first?” She lifted the coin to her lips. 

‘*From the very first,” he said, tenderly, to 
the woman his whole soul loved. And it was 
not the coin that she kissed. 


A year and a half had passed. The scandal 
of the Reider place had been forgotten. The 
marriage in the village church, where the florist 
brought a bride more sweet and more delicate 
than any of his flowers, was a picture of the 


past. The drive in the summer evenings up. 


and down the avenue in the low carriage, where 
the young wife, in her snowy muslins and sil- 
very cloud-like wraps, made ruddy sometimes by 
the sunset’s glow, turned ever toward her hus- 
band a face all smiles and content—that too was 
a picture of the past. And then the village gos- 
sips spread the word, ‘‘ The child thrives; the 
mother can not live.” 


So time flies. Early summer has come back. 
There is gayety at the villas, and flowers are cut 
for them from garden and greenhouse early and 
late. And to-day in Mrs. Reider’s conservatory 
stands in languid, yet outliving—no, not outliving 
—bloom the coffee-colored azalea. 





SLAUGHTERED FOR THE HIDE. 


Tue vast plains west of the Missouri River 
are covered with the decaying bones of thou- 
sands of slain buffaloes. Most of them have 


-been slaughtered for the hide by professional 


hunters, while many have fallen victims to the 
sportsmen’s rage for killing merely for the sake 
of killing. ‘These people take neither hide nor 
flesh, but leave the whole carcass to decay and 
furnislr food for the natural scavengers of the 
plains. 

Our front-page illustration represents a party 
of professional hunters, numbering six or eight, 
who have come upon a large herd of buffaloes. 
The first shot brings down a splendid animal, 
wounded purposely in a manner not to kill but 
to make him “ pump blood,” that is to say, to 
bleed profusely. Others of the herd gather 
around their wounded comrade, and appear to 
be too much stupefied to avoid danger by flight. 
The hunters then open a well-directed fire, bring- 
ing down as many as they can, until the survivors 
at last take fright and gallop off. 

Then the *‘ stripping” begins. The hides are 
taken off with great skill and wonderful quick- 
ness, loaded on a wagon, as shown in the back- 
ground of the picture, and carried to the hunters’ 
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camp. Our artists spoke with hunters on the 
plains who boasted of having killed two thou- 
sand head of butfalo apiece in one season. At 
this rate of slaughter, the buffalo must soon be- 
come extinct. Already there is a sensible dimi- 
nution of the great herds on the plains, and from 
many places where they were once numerous they 
have disappeared altogether. Some of the rail- 
roads running far out into the prairies have regu- 
lar trains for parties of amateur hunters, who fire 
upon their victims from the car windows. Thou- 
sands of buffalo were killed in this manner, be- 
sides other kinds of wild game, and their car- 
casses left to decay on the ground along the line 
of the railroad. 

The indiscriminate slaughter of the buffalo has 
brought many evils in its train. Among other 
bad consequences it has been the direct occasion 
of many Indian wars. Deprived of one of their 
chief means of subsistence through the agency 
of white men, the tribes naturally take revenge 
by making raids on white settlements and carry- 
ing off stock, if they do not murder the settlers, 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


DECEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 13.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 20.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 21.—St. Thomas, 
Friday, 25.—Christmas. 
Saturday, 26.—St. Stephen. 
Sunday, 27.—First Sunday after Christmas; St. 
John the Evangelist. 
Monday, %8.—Holy Innocents. 


JANUARY. 


Friday, 1.—Circumcision. 

Wednesday, 6.—Epiphany. 

Sunday, 10.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 17.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, %4.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
Monday, 2%5.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, %1.—Sexagesima Sunday. 


Tue publication of Mr. GLapsTone’s pamphlet 
on the “ Vatican Decrees” was followed imme- 
diately by replies from Archbishop Mannine, 
Lord Acton, and Sir Grorce Bowyer. Arch- 
bishop Mannrno’s letter to the London Times is 
preliminary to a fuller argument on the ultra- 
montane side. He denies Mr. GLapsTone’s in- 
terpretation of the force of the Vatican decrees 
ond Gecees that they have in no sense changed 
the conditions of civil allegiance. Lord Acton 
repudiates, if his language is correctly inter- 
preted, the Vatican Council altogether. He 
reasons that the old claims of the papacy have 
had no effect on the loyalty of English Catholics, 
and that their restatement by the late Council 
will have no more effect. Sir Gzorce Bowyer 
makes the difference between the Protestants 
and Catholics on the point of allegiance to be 
that the Protestant is bound to obey his con- 
science, and the Roman Catholic his Church. 
This is substantially admitting Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
impeachment of the Council. Monsignor CaPeL 
has also published a reply to the ex-minister, of 
which only the first part—that on intellectual 
and moral freedom—bas reached our country as 
we goto press. Archbishop BaYLeEy, the head of 
the Catholic hierarchy in the United States, has 
also published a reply to Mr.GiapsTong. He 
makes the same denial as does Archbishop Man- 
NING, but is not so courteous. He asserts Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s declaration to be ‘‘a shameful cal- 
umny,’’ and is more disposed, he says, to pull 
noses than to answer politely. Asso many both 
in England and America agree with Mr. GLap- 
STONE, pulling noses might be dangerous for the 
archbishop. 





An Oid Catholic congregation for London is 
in process of formation. It will take the de- 
crees of the first seven Gicumenical Councils as 
its standard of belief. The death is announced 
of Dr. Heycamp, the Jansenist Bishop of De- 


venter, and Vicar-General of Utrecht. Bishop - 


REINKENS, the head of the Old Catholics, was 
ordained by him. 


Bishop Ex.icort, of the diocese of Glouces- 
ter, England, has been delivering a succession 
of visitation sermons, in which he has discussed 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. In answer 
to the question, What are the prospects of the 
Church of Eng!and under the operation of the 
act? he expresses the opinion that there will be 
a secession of the ritualists. He anticipates 
that many of them will join the Old Catholics. 
He declares, however, that it is his purpose to 
enforce the law in his diocese, first, by givin 
clergymen complained of his friendly counsel, 
and in the event of a refusal to accept counsel, 
— the cases at once to the appointed 

udge. 





The first anniversary of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Lay Mission of London was held on 
November 23. This society works among the 
very lowest classes. It employs 22 agents, who 
are all laymen and women. These hold prayer- 
meetings, visit from house to house, distribute 
Bibles and tracts, form mothers’ meetings, etc. 
The mission has been very successful. uring 
the last year 75,162 visits were paid, and 84,638 
tracts were distributed; 1121 persons were in- 
duced to attend public worship, and 378 were 
formed into classes. 





The reports from Syria are contradictory. The 
governor has issued orders fur the suppression 
of Protestant schools. On the other hand, it is 
announced that the Sultan has promised that 
the persecution shall cease, and that the gov- 
ernors guilty of it shall be punished. When 
pressure is put upon the Turkish government 
it appears to yield, but Mahommedan fanaticism 
soon breaks out again. 





Aun important case, involving the right of 
burial in consecrated und, has been decided 
by the Privy Council’ of Great Britain. One 
GursorpD, a Catholic printer of Montreal, was a 
member of the Canadian Institute, a society 
which had been excommunicated by the priests 
of the city on account of some works in its li- 








brary. by his death the interment of his 
body in the Catholic cemetery was refused by 
the clergy. Their position was sustained in the 
Canadian courts, but the Privy Council, to which 
the case was carried, has sustained the appeal, 
and ordered burial in “holy ground.”’ Father 
RovssELor, the curé of the parish in which Gut- 
BORD lived, has announced in his church that 
he will go to jail rather than bury the body as 
the Privy Council has directed. 





The ‘National Sunday League” of London, 
whose object it is to promote Sunday evening 
entertainments for the people, and to secure the 
Sunday opening of the public libraries and mu- 
seums, has an antagonist in the ‘* Working-men’s 
Lord’s-day Rest Association.” The latter soci- 
ety has recently addressed, by yogacst, a letter 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, giving the reasons why in its judgment 
the proposed “Sunday evenings for the people”’ 
should not be sanctioned by government. The 
reasons are: (1) Such entertainments, being sec- 
ular and conducted for profit, will, if tolerated, 
cause ‘‘an immense number of persons in a 

reat variety of occupations to be employed on 
tee Rae ;”? (2) it would be difficult to draw the 
line between one kind of Sunday amusement or 
entertainment and another, and the end would 

robably be the toleration of all kinds ; (3) such 
Rosey entertainments as are now proposed 
would not wean men from public-houses, for the 
reason that the people who frequent public- 
houses on Sundays would never give them up 
for any entertainment. It is well known, too, in 
England that large numbers of people who go 
to — of amusement go afterward to the pub- 
lic-houses. The letter is well written. 





Presbyterian union in the Dominion of Canada, 
the steps of which we have traced, has reached 
a happy consummation. The opposition to the 
recent consolidation in the*Eastern Provinces 
of the Presbyterian body with the branch of 
the Established Scotch Kirk is not very formi- 
dable. Asmall minority of the old Kirk will uold 
out against the arrangement. It is proposed, 
however, to give the minority a full share of the 
general funds. 


At the installation of Dr. Rexrorp, a Univers- 
alist minister, in San Francisco, prayers were 
made by Unitarian and Presbyterian clergymen, 
the Scriptures were read by a Jewish rabbi, and 
the sermon was preached by a Congregationalist 
minister. 








The troubles in the French Reformed Church 
= more serious. The orthodox party, though 
pn the majority, is opposed by a strong minority 
of liberals. According to M. De Pressens&, the 
two parties stood in the Synod of 1872 as twelve 
to ten. The General Synod was held in that 
year by permission of the government. The or- 
thodox majority decided that a profession of 
faith, in which the supernatural facts of Chris- 
tianity are fully recognized, should be made the 
basis of the Church, and should in the future be 
binding on all ministers. The liberal or ration- 
alistic party refused, in consequence of this reso- 
lution, to take part in the second session of the 
Synod in November, 1872. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction has declined to sanction the op- 
position of the liberals, and has declared the 
elections held by them null and void. He in- 
sists upon subscription to the profession of faith 
adopted in the Synod of 1872 as a necessary 
qualification for all electors. The liberals are 
in active correspondence with the minister, but 
at the latest accounts he was immovable. 





The Christian Witness, published in Lancaster, 
Ohio, is very exultant over the successful organ- 
ization of the Christian Union Church, which 
was effected at the recent Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. It says that when the “basis of union 
was put to vote, and a adopted by a 
rising vote, a song of praise and thanksgiving 
burst from the hearts and lips of all = 
and the Convention, devoutly kneeling, was | 
in solemn prayer that God would own, bless, 
and establish the work of our hands.”’ 

The new Church will comprise Christians of 
both Northern and Southern States. 





In the Wesleyan Connection of Great Britain 
there are 23. class leaders and 13,679 local 
preachers. This would make 37,124 laymen par- 
ticipating in the pastoral and teaching functions 
of the ministry. 


The same separation of the orthodox from the 
liberals which is now taking place in the Re- 
formed Church of France has also been going on 
in the Protestant Church of Geneva. In 1847 
the constitution of the Church was so remodeled 
as to make the lay power supreme. The Con- 
sistory, which is the highest authority in eccle- 
siastical affairs, is composed of thirty-one mem- 
bers, twenty-five of whom are laymen, and has a 
lay president. The pastors are elected by the 
inhabitants of the parishes, and as the city of 
Geneva constitutes but one parish, an election 


-of a tor there has in it all the elements of a 


pular excitement. The new constitution, it 
EE tenet: works more smoothly in the country 
than in the city. .In the country parishes the 
people are quite unanimous in cog | ortho- 
dox pastors; in the city of Geneva the Protest- 
ants are divided in opinion, and the conflict 
between the orthodox and the liberals grows 
keener every day. Professor Bovvizr, the son- 
in-law of ADOLPHE Monop, has pro a solu- 
tion of the present difficulty, which he has em- 
bodied in two formulas: (1) The Church to be 
free and voluntary, and the state to be neutral; 
(2) the Church to be founded on a simple dec- 
laration of an engagement to the Christian life. 
Professor Bouvier holds a middle position be- 
tween the two parties. In Switzerland, as else- 
where in Europe, the religious troubles tend to 
the separation of the church from the state. 





The Council of the Church Association will 
support Archdeacon PHILPoTTS in his attempt 
to carry the Exeter reredos case to the superior 
éourts. The Bishop of St. Asaph declines to 
consecrate the new church at Denbigh till the 
reredos is removed. A deputation has waited 
upon him, but has failed to shake his determi- 
nation. 


The farewell meeting given in London to Ba- 
BOO BonaPp CHUNDER MozooMDAR was remark- 
able in the fact of the attendance of ministers 


of all denominations. This distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Brahmo Somaj, though in faith 
Unitarian, has in six months found his way to 
the hearts of English people of all creeds. He 
acknowledged that he had learned some lessons 
in England, and askei the sympathy of English- 
men for the 280,000,000 of his countrymen. 





The Free Church of England has under con- 
oo the opening of ten new places of wor- 
ship. 





The heir-apparent of Cherrapoonjee, in India, 
has joined the native church connected with the 
Welsh Presbyterian mission. He has become 
the treasurer of the church building fund. 





There is a ‘“‘ Medical Prayer Union” in Lon- 
don. Its members all belong to the profession. 
At a meeting held lately in Freemasons’ Hall the 
importance of Christian work in the hospitals 
was freely discussed. 





The Liberation Society of England held a 
great conference in Manchester the tirst week 
of November. Mr. MIALL read a carefully pre- 
pared paper, in which he advised that the Liber- 
ation movement be directed to disendowment 
as well as disestablishment. The Hon. LyuLpa 
STANLEY made an address, in which he showed 
that the colleges of Oxford are spending funds 
for the augmentation of the income of the 
Church livings in their gift, instead of using 
them for ihe advancement of university educa- 
tion. 





The pastoral of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland ‘“‘on Materialism and Modern Perse- 
cutions” is signed by the four archbishops, 
twenty-one bishops, and three coadjutor bish- 
ops. It is a highly rhetorical document, but 

resents the objection to materialism drawn 
rom its moral consequences with considerable 
force. In arguing that the materialists take 
away all responsibility from human conduct, in- 
asmuch as all human conduct is on their theory 
controlled by physical law, the pastoral says: 
** What is this but to assert that, in the last anal- 
ysis, the sublimest act of Christian heroism un- 
dertaken for God’s love, or the loftiest flights 
of human intellect, differ not in their nature 
from the unspeakable abominations of a Thais, 
or of the yet guilty Magdalene; nay, that the 
Magdalene herself, when still reveling in sin, 
was neither better nor worse than when she 
bowed her sinful head to the dust before the 
Good Shepherd, to bathe in penitential tears, 
and wipe with her tresses those feet that had 
gone after her in her wanderings.” 

The bishops denounce Mr. TYNDALL with any 
thing but philosophic calmness. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Arp.zs are now considered more nutritious than 
potatoes—indeed, many go so far as to think that they 
contain more brain food than any other fruit or vege- 
table. However that may be, they certainly exert a 
healthful influence upon the whole system when eaten 
raw or cooked in a simple manner. When com- 
pounded with butter, eggs, and flour they are far less 
wholesome than when baked or steamed. Apples 
ricely baked and served with cream are a delicious 
dish, and an ingeni he keeper can easily devise 
numerous ways of preparing them for the table. Many 
methods have been suggested for keeping apples in a 
good condition through the winter. One is to wrap 
each apple—as oranges and lemons are wrapped for 
importation—in paper; old newspaper will answer. 
Paper is not only very impervious to air, but serves to 
keep the fruit at a uniform temperature. Another 
method of preserving apples is to put some dry, fine 
sand into each barrel and shake it down gently ; pow- 
dered plaster is sometimes used instead of sand. An- 
other way is to pit the apples in a dry, sandy soil. A 
hole three or four feet deep should be dug, the fruit 
put in upon dry straw, and covered with a layer of 
straw and dry earth. The earth should be raised 
above the general level of the ground, so as to shed 
rain. When thus protected, the apples are said to 
keep well until spring. 


At last an antidote to the potato disease and other 
fungous diseases of plants is found—at least so says 
report. This antidote is simply the volcanic soil in 
the vicinity of Mount Vesuvius. Phyllozera are also 
believed to have a positive dislike to this soil. As it is 
not an easy thing to scatter Vesuvius in 
quantities over the globe, here is a chance for a genius 
to invent a substitute for it. 











In the Department of the Seine it is calculated that 
the annual loss to the revenue from frauds in restoring 
stamped paper that has been used to its original puri- 
ty is not less than 600,000 franca. The French Stamp 
Office has just purchased the secret of the composition 
of an ink absolutely indelible, and its use will be made 
obligatory on public officers charged with the draw- 
ing up of acts. 


Cronstadt, the principal port of Russia, is on an isl- 
and at the very mouth of the river Neva. A great fire 
has destroyed in this place the dwellings of from 10,000 
to 15,000 people. It would seem that, surrounded by 
water, some means of arresting the conflagration might 
have been adopted. But Cronstadt has not yet been 
supplied with any civilized system of water-works. 
People bring their water from the river which washes 
its shores in old-fashioned style. 








The forty-third annual exhibition of the American 
Institute closed after having been open seventy-three 
days. The admission fees of 250,000 visitors have en- 
abled the Fair to pay its own expenses. The highest 
prize from the Institute is the “Great Medal,” which 
“is to be awarded only to the discoverer or inventor 
of a machine, product, or process which shall have 
been proved by long-continued operation and prac- 
tical adaptation to be so important in its use or appli- 
cation as virtually to supplant every article or process 
previously used for accomplishing the same purpose.” 
This medal was not awarded to any exhibitor. The 
next highest prize is the “Gold Medal of Progress,” 
which “ is to be awarded only to the discoverer or in- 
ventor of a machine, product, or process on exhibi- 
tion which shal! be adjudged so important as to make 
a decided advance and great improvement, and be sat- 
isfactorily shown to be a discovery or invention of the 
first order of importance and value in science or in the 
industrial arts. Of this medal there were but two 





awards, One was to the new Wheeler & Wilson sew- 








ing-machine known as “Number Six.” The other 
“Medal of Progrese” was awarded to the American 
Metalline Company. Metalline is an entirely new in- 
vention, and is intended to supplant oil or grease for 
the prevention of friction on the bearings of machin- 
ery. t 


Caraccas, the capital of Venezuela, is mentioned as 
an excellent winter resort for those who desire to fice 
from Northern climes. The city is about 3000 {feet 
above the sea, and the atmosphere mild, dry, and bra- 
cing. The days are warm, the nights cool and refresh- 
ing ; and there is good society, also, at Caraccaa. 








The American Builder gives a hint which will 
useful to others besides the regular carpenter. When 
a screw hole | -comes so worn that the screw will no: 
stay in, it is not always thought worth while to send 
to the carpenter. In such a case the best way is to 
cut narrow strips of cork and fill the hole completely. 
Then force the screw in. This will make the screw as 
tight as if driven into an entirely new hole. 





Auburn State-prison was built in 1817, and contains 
1292 cells, twelve of which may be regarded as dun- 
geons, being peculiarly dark and gloomy. Sing Sing 
prison was established in 1825, the female department 
being added ten years later, and has 1308 cells. Clin- 
ton prison, built in 1844, contains 544 celle. In both 
Auburn and Sing Sing prisons convict labor is per- 
formed under contract for individuals and for compa- 
nies, with the exception of those who are employed at 
Sing Sing in quarrying limestone and burning lime. 
The result of this contract system is that often in 
consequence of the dullness of the market the con- 
victs are unemployed, and evil consequences ensue. 
At Clinton they have steady employment for the State 
digging iron ore and working up the iron in various 
ways. 





Suggestive figures. The population of New York 
city, according to the last census, is 942,292. The 
transient population is about 80,000, of which, in 
round numbers, 5000 are immigrants temporarily stay- 
ing in the city, 5000 are seamen, 10,000 guests at hotels, 
and 10,000 guests at boarding-houses. The estimated 
number of persons married during the year {s 20,000; 
the births, 35,000 ; the deaths, 27,000. The money spent 
for public schools is about $3,000,000; the money 
spent in public amusements, $7,000,000; the money 
spent for liquors in saloons and cther licensed estab- 
lishments, about $50,000,000! 





A French physician recommends to persons troubled 
with gout to put a table-spoonful of green or unroast- 
ed coffee in half a tumbler of pure water, and after it 
has stood some twenty-four hours to drink off the 
liquid immediately upon getting up in the morning. 
The glass is again to be filled with water and the drink- 
ing practiced as before. The liquid obtained in this 
way is of a green color, more or less tinged with blue, 
according to the kind of coffee used. 


Landseer possessed the gift of making off-hand 
sketches with marvelous skill and rapidity. The Bril- 
ish Quarterly mentions the following incidents: 

“Once Landseer was kept for a few minntes at some 
door in Windsor Palace waiting the convenience of the 
Queen. To the time, he seized a pen and dashed 
off two sketches of little dogs. And what little dogs! 
Not only as little as life, but full of quiet racy humor. 
One of them, seated on its haunches, has a suppliant 
look, and holds in its mouth a card inscribed with the 
name ‘ E. Landseer.’ The other looks to the door, list- 
ening eagerly for some footstep to assure him that he 
has not been quite forgotten. ye don’t know wheth- 
er Sir Edwin was kept waiting at doors in Windsor 
Palace after he executed these symbolical works, On 
another occasion her Majesty asks him to give her 
some idea of the hippopotamus which has just arrived 
in the Zoological Gardens. He scrawls and blots on a 

jece of paper for five or ten minutes, and hands to 

he Queen what he has produced. There are no fewer 
than four vividly characteristic sketch portraits of the 
creature, swimming in its bath, standing knee~deep.in 
water, or lying becalmed upon its side ashore.” 








The recent autumnal rose show at Lyons, France, 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes of its projectors 
by its brilliancy and by the interest which it excited. 
For many yeare autumnal roses have not been seen in 
such perfection. A magnificent yellow seedling tea- 
rose, which is to be called Perle des Jardins, received 
one of the highest prizes. 





The largest trip-hammer in the United States has 
been recently completed at Nashua, New Hampshire. 
About two hundred tone of iron are used in its con- 
struction, and its striking force is about one hundred 
tons. A six hundred horse-power engine operates it. 
The cost of this trip-bammer is $75,000, 





A writer from Berlin thus describes a German mili- 
tary bow: “Imagine an oak plank six feet in height, 
with a hinge in the middle, draw itself up to a perpen- 
dicular, and with a quick movement snap the hinge so 
that the upper part suddenly springs forward and back 
again, and you will have some idea of the gracefulness 
of the executed movement, and of the shock one has 
at first, when he fears that the performer has been 
seized with a eudden cramp that is about to get the 
better of him at the very moment he is being intro- 
duced, and you wish to play the agreeable.” 





A native of the Sandwich Islands was convicted of 
treason at the October sessions of the Supreme Court, 
and sentenced to be hung in March, 1875. This is the 
first trial for treason in the islands since the establish- 
ment of the constitutional government in 1840. It is 
expected that the punishment will be commuted to 
imprisonment for a term of years. 





Postmaster-General Jewell has found out what be- 
comes of the mail-baga. It seems that the requisitions 
for canvas sacks, particularly such as are used in the 
transportation of printed matter, amounted to five 
thousand monthly from the New York office alone. 
This led to an “investigation.” One cause of waste 
is the failure of many postmasters at the smaller of- 
fices to return the sacks, they not having much occa- 
sion to dispatch printed matter from their offices, An- 
other is that the sacks have been used to send public 
documents in by express. And still farther, a large 
number of the canvas sacks, filled with public docu- 
ments and directed by members of Congress to them- 
selves at their places of residence, have been sent by 
mail from Washington and delivered, the sacks as 
well as their contents being retained. One member 
admitted to Mr. Jewell that he had twenty-eight of 
these sacks in his possession, obtained in this way. 
This may result more from carelessness than deliber- 
ate dishonesty; but the sacks cost, by contract, fifty- 
seven cents apiece, and leaks like these demand at- 


tention. 
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MAYOR HAVEMEYER. 

Tue Hon. Wituram F. Have- 
mEYER, Mayor of this city during 
the past two years, died very sudden- 
ly on Monday morning, November 
40, while sitting in his office. He 

d spent the previous night at 
Flu r. Long Island, and was 

pparently in his usual health on 
the morning of the day he died. 
li ed two miles to get to the 


train, and appeared to be as vig- 
r, He walked down 
fice in the City Hall, 
w } he reached about noon, 
1 mself at his desk, and 
vommenced reading his letters. 





Suddenly he began breathing 
he ‘as if laboring under some 
physical oppression, and immedi- 
itely afterward fell from his chair 
to the floor. The door-keeper, 
who witnessed his fall, summoned 
aid without delay; but when he 
was raised from the floor he was 
already breathing his last. Phy- 
‘ ; e promptly summoned 
from the Park Hospital, but they 
were t late to be of service 
The cause of his death was apo- 
piexy. 

Mr. HavVEMEYER was born at 
N Pine Street, in this city, 
I y 12, 1804. He was of 
German descent, his father having 


m Germany in 1798. At 

f fifteen he entered Co- 

( ve, and graduated in 
in 1828 he commenced 
a sugar refiner, and 

1 it until 1842, when 

m business. The 

he had earned as a 

f sound judgment, ability, 
grity se ured for him the 
dis 1 of a Presidential elect- 
‘ 184 +. 
In 1845 he was elected Mayor 

f New York, and his administra- 
tion of municipal affairs was so 
y that in 1848 he was 

hosen to the same office. 

Mr. Havemeyer was the first 
of the board’ known as 
Commissioners of Emigra- 

ind in that position was in- 


tial in reforming many of the 

Ww s and abuses to which emi- 
been subjected by swin- 

nts and runners. His 

German origin and familiarity 
ints and ways of the 

ian ele ast 


nt interest, as Weu as bis 
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QUARRYING STONE FOR THE NEW 


thorough familiarity with the city, 
made his selection for this ; «st 
most fortunate for all concerned. 
After holding the office for one 
year, the abuses having been 
abated, Mr. HavemMeyver in 1847 
retired from the Commission. 
In 1851 Mr. Havemerer was 
elected to the presidency of the 
Bank of North America, and filled 
that position for ten years. 

After retiring from his second 
term of office Mr. Havemrrer 
steadily declined any further offi- 
cial honors until the fall of 1872, 
when he was again nominated for 
the position he had twice filled 
with so much acceptance. Mr. 
Havemeyer had not previously 
acted with the Republican party, 
but he had been very active in the 
crusade against the Ring, and pos- 
sessed the confidence of all who 
were interested in the great work 
of reform. The opposing candi- 
dates were Mr. Lawrence (Tam- 
many Hall) and James O’Brien 
(Apollo Hall). Mr. Havemrrrer 
was elected by a plurality of about 
eight thousand votes. 

This is not the place to discuss 
the grounds of the public disap- 
pointment in the late Mayor's ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs 
during his third term of office, but 
it is only just to say that the acts 
which gave occasion to the sharp- 
est censure were manifestly due to 
defects of judgment, while in his 
personal character he was irre- 
proachable. 


THE NEW MORMON TEMPLE. 


Ocr illustration shows a num- 
ber of workmen engaged in quar- 
rying stone in the Little Cotton- 
wood Cafion, Utah, to be used in 
the erection of the new Mormon 
Temple at Salt Lake City, which 
is designed to be, when completed, 
one of the largest places of relig- 
ious worship in the country. Mean- 
while troubles of a very serious 
nature beset the Mormon faith. 
The death of Briguam Youne, 
which in the course of nature can 
not be very distant, will probably 
be the signal for a general break- 
ing up through internal dissen- 
sions, while the outside pressure 
against the religious and social 
system he has established grows 
more powerful every year. 














MORMON TEMPLE. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON POLITICAL 
ROMANISM. 
(See Page 1029, Supplement to this Paper.) 

ENGLISH statesmen seem to have discovered 
at last that the political position of the Papal 
Church toward all civil communities is very dif- 
ferent from what it was fifty years ago. It was 
then mild and even submissive. The days’ of 
Armadas, Inquisitions, of religious wars and pa- 
pal aggressions, had apparently passed away for- 
ever. Irish bishops, as Mr. GLapstone tells 
us, rejected the authority of the Pope in all civil 
affairs, and received gratefully the favors of a 
Protestant government ; French prelates were 
still unwilling to yield up their Gallican inde- 
pendence; German bishops held a position in 
their Church not very different from that which 
Dr. DO LINGER has assumed and maintained in 
Spite of excommunication or deposition; and 
American bishops seemed to enter heartily into 
the free impulses of republicanism. The Liberal 
rulers of England lavished favors and grants 





upon Irish Catholics, the Irish members of Par- 
liament formed the chief support of the Liberal 
administration, and it was believed even by pru- 
dent men that Roman Catholic priests might be- 
come the friends of human progress, and prefer 
the welfare of mankind to the advancement of 
their Church. How rudely and suddenly Mr 
GLADSTONE was awakened from so perilous a 
theory his recent pamphlet tells us. In a mo- 
ment he was betrayed, abandoned, and over- 
thrown by the treacherous allies whom he had 
favored and trusted, Not the friendship of forty- 
five years, to which Dr. Mannie is now willing 
to recur, was remembered then, nor all the bene- 
fits the minister had heaped on the Irish Church. 
Honest and too confiding, the eminent states- 
man discovered for the first time the nature of 
the power he had fostered in England, the in- 
nate duplicity of his priestly allies, the overruling 
authority of the infallible Pope. 

It is now five or six years since the pages of 
Harper's periodicals began to point out that 
important change which had taken place in the 
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political conduct of the papacy, and to suggest 
the real dangers that awaited every free govern- | 
ment from, those principles and practices that 
sgem at last to have aroused Mr, GLADSTONE 


from his vision of repose. We suggested that 
the contest between the civil power and the pa- 
pal had been revived by the imprudent assump- 
tions of the latter, that the world was menaced 
by fresh religious discord, and that modern H11- 
DEBRANDS and Loyo.s were once more aiming 
at the destruction of civil and spiritual freedom. 
We pointed to the fact that the Pope had de 
nounced popular education, the liberty of the 
press, and all the chief foundations of republic- 
anism, that he claimed to speak with the voice 
of infallibility, and that every priest and prelate 
was forced to obey him. And unhappily we had 
before us an example of the fatal influence of the 


| papal authority that Mr. GLapstone had no 


means of studying. For nearly twenty years 
the city of New York has lain under the rule of 
political Romanism. Its Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation, whether guided by a foreign impulse or 
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| merely complying with the natural tendencies of 


their faith, had sunk into the willing tools of a 
certain class of politicians. Whoever would 
help to degrade or depress the public schools, 
whoever would appropriate the public money to 
the advancement of the Roman Church, who- 
ever threatened the freedom of the press, or offer 
ed violence to those who remonstrated against 
political Romanism, was sure to rise high in 
the esteem of the papal faction, and however im- 
moral or corrupt, might readily win high office. 
These men were almost always Democrats in 
name. The Roman Catholic vote was and still 
is the chief reliance of the Democratic party. 
Without it that faction would be in a poor mi- 
nority in every State in the Union except at the 
South, and it is by its intrigues with the Demo- 
cratic party that the Papal Church has been 
enabled to fasten its hold upon New York, and 
even shake the stability of the Union itself. 

The fatal effects of political Romanism lay be- 
fore us. New York had been subjected for a se- 
ries of vears to the rule of the worst class of its 
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population. Thieves, forgers, and peculators oc- 
cupied its highest oftices, and were persistently 
kept there by the Roman Catholic vote. ‘The 
priests drove their people from the public schools 
and left them in gross ignorance. Yet the Ro- 
man Catholic bédy, united and immovable, ruled 
in every election. It furnished two-thirds of the 
paupers and criminals of the city, and it filled 
ilso all the chief official stations either with its 
own members or its pliant tools. And the re- 
sult has been so disastrous to New York that it 
may always remain a warning to its sister cities 
of the dangers of a foreign rule. Its debt was 
more than trebled within a few years. Waste- 
fulness, peculation, and robbery have marked 
all its departments. Its resources have been 
squandered in building Roman Catholic asylums 
and protectories, in maintaining Roman Catholic 
paupers, criminals, and priests, in paying the 
cost of Democratic canvasses, and in supporting 
in luxury and riot a horde of profligates and 
gamblers. Only its unparalleled natural ad- 
vantages, and the late awakening of the people, 
from utter ruin, Its enormous tax- 
result of Roman Catholic fraud or 


saved it 


ation, the 


wastefulness, drove off its commerce and dimin- 
ished its population. New York has long sunk 
behind its sister cities in many of the elements 
of civil progress. Its uncared-for streets, its 


miserable wharves, its disgraceful markets, its 

ul death-rate and brawls and constant 
“8, may be traced with ease to the influ- 
of that political faction which has never 





learned cleanliness, decency, or honesty in the 
school-house, and whose gross ignorance is the 
source of perpetual barbarism. Nor has the wel- 
fare of the whole people been less affected. As 
the master of the Democratic party, an infallible 
Pope may be properly said to have performed no 
unimportant part in American politics. During 
the rebellion the Koman Catholic faction reso- 
lutely voted for the preservation of slavery and 


the destruction of the Union. Some notable ex- 
ceptions there were, anc some patriotic names 


shone out from the papal ranks. Yet in New 
York the Irish Catholics voted uniformly for dis- 
loval men, and it is to be feared that in every 


other part of the country their conduct was no 
different. Irish orators in New York and Phila- 
delphia demanded the cessation of the war, and 
Archbishop Hucues but faintly rebuked the 
rioters who had seized upon the city and given 
it up almost into the hands of the followers of 
Davis. It is quite certain that the whole tone 
ht of the Irish Catholic population dur- 
ing the rebellion was guided by some mysterious 
hand. It is stated by the official 
records that of the foreign-born population of 
New York only three thousand joined the Fed- 
eralarmy. Itis well known that in the darkest 
period of the war the Irish Roman Catholics held 





et thoug 


ha tiflseen 


of from the cause of freedom; and when, in 
1870, France planned its crusade against Ger- 
many, it was observed again that our whole Irish 
Catholic population, moved by a similar yet un- 
seen influence, gave all its sympathy and some 
money to the papal invaders, and would have re- 


juiced had the Turcos and the French Zouaves 
swept with rapine and terror the fair banks of 
the Khine, and covered Germany with a horrible 
desolation, 
It is easy to see how dangerous to the purity 
’ of the republic must be the existence in our midst 
of a powerful party guided by an infallible Pope 
at Rome. Nor will it be the fault of Protestant- 
ism should a general association arise among us 
pledged to extirpate every trace of sectarian in- 
tiuence from American politics. If the foreign 
Church persists in political intrigue, it should be 
where bafled.and beaten. Yet since we 
first, drew attention to the posivion of political 


every 


Romanism in our own country, all Europe has 
suddenly awakened to the sense of a new danger. 
Ihe declaration of infailibility has converted the 
papal see into a centre of political action. The 
Roman Catholics of Germany, France, Spain, 
and Ireland look openly to Rome for instructions 
how to vote. A brief telegram from the Vati- 


can overthrew Mr. GLtapstone’s ministry. A 
papal intrigue in Germany startled Prince Brs- 
MARCK in the midst of the triumphs of Versailles. 
He discovered easily that the unity of Germany 


‘had no enemy so dangerous as the Roman Cam- 
era. And in all the elections of France we are 
assured by the republican papers the hand of 


the infallible Pope is every where visible, and 
his submissive prelates sacrifice the welfare of 


their country to the interests of Rome. No Ro- 
man Catholic, indeed, dares to vote any where 
for free institutions and human progress, lest he 


may incur the anathemas of the Syllabus and 
the Council; and from Lyons to St. Louis, from 
he Danube to the Columbia, the Roman Cath- 
olic citizen must prefer before country, friends, 
or personal purity the extension of a rude super- 


stition and the politics of his papal master. 

In the midst of his refined liberalism, humane, 
tolerant, accomplished, the first orator of En- 
rland and of his age, even Mr. GLADSTONE, star- 


£ 
tled by the assumptions of political Romanism, 
the constant interference of the papal agents with 


the domestic policy of almost every land, has 
been at last forced, and evidently with extreme 
reluctance, to infer that no Roman Catholic who 
holds the doctrine of the papal infallibility can be 
a good citizen of a free country. He sees that 


with the revival of the barbarous superstitions 
of the Middle Ages must come the renewal of 
the struggle between the Pope and the temporal 
rulers; that persecution and a new Inquisition 
must every where follow upon the prevalence of 
the papal faith; that even now the Pope is will- 
ing, in order to regain his temporal power, to 
plunge Europe in another religious war, and cov- 
er the world with discord. And the question he 
presents to English Roman Catholics in real- 
ity is, ‘If the Pope commands you to commit 
murder, treason, er any political or civil crime, 
can you yenture to disobey him? Does not the 





declaration of infallibility sanction and revive 
all the terrible traits of the worst days of the 
papacy?” ‘To this question he has received two 
replies. Lord Acton, who represents the milder 
form of English Romanism, at once answers, 
‘*No; the Pope in certain cases may be dis- 
obeyed.” Yet it is easy to see that Lord Acton 
might readily be reduced to obedience by a papal 
excommunication. Dr, Mannie is more dar- 
ing, and retracts nothing, nor promises any sub- 
mission to the civil law beyond what his Church 
allows. He has been one of the strongest advo- 
cates of the papal infallibility. His answer to 
Mr. GvapsTons is a puzzle that reminds one of 
the replies of the Jesuit father in the Provincial 
Letters, With his usual inaccuracy, he boldly 
asserts that the doctrine of infallibility has al- 
ways been held by his Church. With an amus- 
ing reticence he evades every inference that must 
follow from his bold assumption. Yet if his 
Church has never changed, and his Pope is in- 
fullible, it seems plain that he has answered Mr. 
GLapstone’s question in the affirmative, and ad- 
mits that all that has been done in the past may 
be done again, that a Pope may properly stir up re- 
bellion, depose princes, or send out assassins from 
Rome to slay heretical rulers, like another Inno- 
cent III. or Prus V. Mr. Giapstone’s pam- 
phlet has already gained a wide attention ; it has 
circulated in vast numbers in Ireland ; it will be 
read with eagerness in all Catholic and Protestant 
lands. It may serve, we trust, even in our own 
country, to lead Roman Catholics to a new sense 
of their duties to their government, and a less ser- 
vile dependence upon the politics of Rome. This 
has been our own aim in treating with extreme 
plainness our similar theme. We should have 
been glad to have passed it by had we dared. But 
a period of danger has come which the founders 
of our republic evidently never foresaw, and for 
which they have made only general provision. A 
swarm of immigrants have poured in upon us with- 
in the last twenty years who owe allegiance to a 
foreign power, and whose masters abroad seem 
resolved to suffer them to know no remission of 
their bondage. The declaration of infallibility 
has completed their mental servitude. They 
have become the obedient slaves of the worst 
enemies of freedom. We are forced to conclude 
that they can no more be looked upon as loyal 
citizens of a republic so long as they obey a for- 
eign priest, and it has become the duty of all 
those who would save the free institutions of their 
ancestors to unite in opposing by all rational 
means the growth of the papal power. 
Evoens LAWRENCE. 





Onr of the indigenous manufactures which most 
astonished the Spanish conquerors of the New World 
when they came to pillaging the wealth of the Ca- 
ciques, whoshad received them as gods and benefac- 
tors, was the gold-work of the Isthmus of Panama. 
The traditions of that manufacture have survived to 
our own time in the “‘ Panama chains,” which are still 
occasionally to be met with in Spanish America, but 
which are regularly fabricated in Paris on the original 
system. The peculiarity of this work is that it reduces 
gold to the apparent pliability and softness of a vege- 
table fibre. Quite as extraordinary, in this point, and 
infinitely more beautiful and brilliant in effect is a new 
manufacture of gold, of which a striking specimen is 
now to be seen at the warerooms of Starr & Marcus, 
No. 22 John Street. This is a bracelet formed of small 
cubes of richly-tinted glowing gold, so deftly and art- 
fully put together in four rows that the whole may be 
crumpled, rolled together, played with, as if it were a 
silken garter or a riband, and which assumes, when 
displayed on the wrist, all the rounded contour of the 
arm, whose beauty it was fashioned to enhance. It is 
difficult to convey any adevuate idea in words of the 
singular lustrousness and intensity which is thus com- 
municated, together with a softness as singular, to the 
eplendor of the metal. It ceases, indeed, to be a metal 
at all, and b an app t zonelet of sight and 
color—ruby-red in the shadows, and in the lights pure 
sunshine.—{Com.] 

Winr-Awakr Youtu’s Parer.—For judicious edit- 
ing, select nt pews contributors, and sprightly, 
entertaining ing, the Youth’s Companion has no 
superior among the Youth’s publications.—(Com.) 

















Boxer’s Birrers have been sold in the American 
market more than half a century. For a long period 
they were imported, but have been manufactured here 
for about twenty years. Probably no other proprietary 
article of the kind has ever obtained an equal reputa- 
tion fcr standard quality and excellence.—[{Com. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fleetwood Scroll Saw 


For all descriptions of light 
Scroll or Fret Sawing in 
Wood, Ivory, Bone 
Shell, or Metal, Wil 
saw 144 in. wood, or under. 
Brackets, Pictur 
Frames, Easels, 
Monograms, and In- 
laid Work of the most 
intricate and Elegant 
signs, made with 
little or no experience. 
é For Amateurs, Jew- 
2 elers, and all workers in 
; Woo Metal, &c,. 
& “Machines made in the 
»>very best manner, and war- 
& ranted in every respect as 
. represent 
= No. 1, with 3 doz. saws, $15 
“oe o 10 
























gr ~~ Nog“ 3 
os > Boring Attachment, $5 50 
Send for Circular and 
List of Designs of Parlor 
Ornaments to 
TRUMP BROS., Manufacturers, Wilmington, Del. 


és [9 ScrEnCs OF 

HEALTH,$2 00 

$4 00 a year, itpaid, for 
3, 389 Bro: way, N. Y. 








and either of Harrrr 
$5 00, by 8.R. W 





ta To the Holders of Tickets to the 
Grand Gift Concert of the Masonic 
Relief Association of Norfolk, Va.; 

Orricr or tas Masonto Retrer Assocration rt 


Norrouk, Va.. 
Norrouk, Nov. 18, 1874. 


The Board of Directors of this Association, feeling 
i terprise 


assured that the patrons of their en and the 
public generally are satisfied that in its ent 
the interests of all concerned will be strictly ied, 
with honesty and fairness; and relying upon the belief 


that all who have aided us in our effort to complete 
the Masonic Temple in this city, are ens to rely 
upon our judgment as to the expediency of another 
postponement for a few days, ae our 
announcement that the Concert would positively be 
given on the 19th inst., have decided that a short delay 
will be more satisfactory to all holders of tickets than 
to have a anes drawing on Thursday next. 

ba following reasons have induced us to this 
action: 

First.—While our receipts have been large, they have 
not been of sufficient amount to enable us to give a 
Sull ve 4 

Second.—A drawing on the 19th inst. would not 
yield enough to accomplish the object for which our 
Association was organized and chartered ; and, 

Tutrp.—The encouragement which we have received 
convinces us that in forty days more we shall, without 
any failure, give a drawing which in its results will be 
acceptable to all our friends. 

We have therefore fixed upon 


Tuesday, December 29th, 


as the day when the Concert and distribution will take 
place, whether all the tickets are sold or not, or the 
will be refunded upon application and presen- 


money 
tation of the tickets at the — purci:azed. 
By order of the Board of D 


HENRY V. MOORE, Secrrrary. 


For Tickets, Circulars, &c., address 
HENRY V. MOORE, Sec’y, Norfolk, Va., 
Or the Branch Office of the Association, 
(Room 25), 78 & 80 BROADWAY, 
P.O. Box 1417, NEW YORK. 


A Hamous 


VITALIZING 


LONIC 


and INVIGORATOR, and a prompt and radical 





cure for General Debility, my ry Indigestion, Men- 
tal Nervous Exhaustion, of h, Flesh, 
and Appetite, and Weakness of every ption. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


me and Soda. 
This famous Tonic and In rator acts like 


agic rapidly restoring the Health and Strength, and 
building up, invigorating and vie izing 
ne, 


the whole system, , an a] 

and making the patient feel e a new being. For Con: 
sumption, Weak aa Chronic Co and all Chest 
and Throat Diseases it is the gran and best remedy 


known. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


Amateur Workers in 
Can be supplied with the follo HARD and RARE 
Woops, R aned ready for use, in 34, 3%, ¥, 3¢ inch and 
upward: Cash to accompany orders. wood, Sat- 


in-wood, Holly, Walnut, Mabogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird's-eye "Maple te.” . 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. B., N. ¥. 


&@~ Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Enclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are ed mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and a never 








0), by 
LVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Special price to dealers, 


BABIES. 


All articles for young children. Ask to see the new 
shirred Velvet Bonnet. 
EDWARD A. MORRISON 
898 BROADWAY and 13 E. 19th St. 


Bz the Times Dull or Brisk, it wm 
to make no difference in the sales of Dr. 1x 
GOURAUDSS Beantifyin, 
indeed, be hard up ere 
blotched face, when he can so easily 
pr Pprchestng Soe fifty cents a cake o: 
I AN DICATED SOAP, 80 well kn 
cure all ——_ of the pay a 
must money be ére a lady goes sallow, 

tanned, rough complexion, when — 


GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


will give her a complexion as white as the fallin 
snow and as soft as satin, and his POUDRE SUBTIL 
will uproot every hair sprouting on her u lip or 
2 part of the body, and his LIQUID VEGETA LE 
ROUGE will impart the blushing tinge of the rose. 
This is not the logic of the schools, but absolute fact. 
Prepared by Dr. FELIX GOURAUD, 48 Bond St., 
late of 453 Broadway and Walker Street, and to be 
had of druggists. 

















WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & €0,, 


Union Square, N. Y., 


Having completed their factory at Place Cor- 
navin, Geneva, Switzerland, are now receiving 
full lines of Watches of their own manufacture. 
In addition to their Stem-winding Standard 
Watch for gentlemen, they offer a full assortment 
of complicated Watches. 
CHRONOGRAPHS marking fifth seconds, 
CHRONOGRAPHS with split seconds, 
CHRONOGRAPHS with split and inde. 
pendent seconds, 
REPEATERS striking hours and 5 minutes, 
REPEATERS striking hours and minutes, 
SELF-ACTING REPEATERS striking 
hours and quarters, ° 
CALENDAR WATCHES showing day of 
the week, month, and changes of the moon. 
Their Watches for Ladies are of the same 
system as their standard Watch, are thoroughly 
adjusted to temperature and position, are stron- 
ger, and of much higher grade and finish than 
any before offered for ladies’ use. 
Silver Watches for Boys, fine movements, in 
very desirable sizes, both stem and key winders. 
All inquiries by mail will receive prompt and 
comprehensive replies. 


D'DE JONGH’S 
Y 





HGiIGHT » "(pene or\-EOPOLD ore GUM) 


CHFBRown(ov)iver()ie 


The only real test, universal medical experience dur- 
ing twonty-Ove years, has conclusively proved DR. DE 
JONGH’S COD-LIVER OIL to be, beyond all compar- 
ison, the purest, the most pace, the most easily 
digested, and the most rapidly efficacious of all kinds. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH Bart, M_D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 

“T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH’S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi]. I consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to createdisgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart, M_D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
“The lence of many years has abundantly 
roved the truth of every word said in favor of Dr. D 
ONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi] by many of our 
first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as @ 
high authority and an able Chemist whose 
tions have remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 
“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, amon 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and o 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
remarkable.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil con- 
tains the whole of the vei ients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number 
of cases to which the Profession is its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 

is sold onty in capsuled Imprrtat Half-Pints by all 

the principal sts throughout the Unirep Starss. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co.,'77 Strand, London. 
1875.—Postpaid.—@1 60. 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, Surrns- 
LY ILLUSTRATED. ta Send ten cents for a Sample 
Number. Subscribe NOW (1874) and get the 
last two numbers of this yar FREE! 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


T. B. FISH & CO., 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 


SKATES. 


Avrrican Cun, Barner & Berry's CLs anv Kink, 
New Yor Cvs, N. Y. Rovx, Aome Curve, and all other 
styles, at red ices; also, Revolvers, Guns, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Sporting anv Hotrpay Goons, Games, Xc. 

Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 








vestiga- 




























HARTSHORN SELF- ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. as 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, x. t. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL 
IDS.—Never canvassed; splendid 
ible; unsold 
Beet aid, 50 cents. §~ Circulars free. S 
MITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE TOLL-GATE? Petes Etstere cnt tree! 40 


‘ious gem ! 50 objects to find! 
Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Burrato, N. Y. 





N EW, 
loss im: 








Lovroy's New Sry_e Gass CUTTER AND PuTTy KNIFB 





Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. Itis 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 





Beware of wo 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


9()) BECA LCOMANTE Pictures and 6 pp. 
Catalogne, 25 cts. J.J. GOULD, Boston, Mass, 




















DecemBeEr 12, 187 4.] 


STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 
10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





YOUNG AMERICA PRESSES, 


These are now admitted to be the best 
cheap printing presses made. They give 
aman the ue for his money, because 
the entire interior of the chase 
filled with type, and printed with a per- 
fection only equalled on high-cost presses. 
Five sizes are now made, each capable of doing 
the finest work. 

BABY PRESS, (chase 3_ by 43) 88. 

Printing — complete, including Baby Press, 
three founts of type, two type cases, composing- 
stick, leads, ink ke’, $15. - 

CARD PRESS, (chase 4 by 6,) $172. 

Printing office complete, four founts of type, 
&c., $22. 

NOTE PRESS, (chase 5 by %,) $18. 

Printing office complete, six founts of type, 
&e., B35. 

LETTER PRESS, (chase 6} by 10,) $30. 

Printing office complete, twelve founts of 
type, &c., B65. 

QUARTO PRESS, (chase 9} by 14},) $60. 

Printing office complete, eighteen founts of 
type, &c., $125. 

Sent C. O. D. on receipt of 25 per cent. of the 
amount. Five per cent, discount on ali orders 
accompanied by the cash.* 8 men book of 
type, cuts, &c., 10 cents. Address, JOSEPH 
WATSON, 53 Murray Street, New York, 
73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Circulars free. 










IF YOU WANT 
To purchase an elegant and durable GOLD WATCH, 
and make a handsome saving in money, buy the LADD 
PATENT WATCH CASE for your movement. The 
are made in Mansard, Flat, and Dome shapes, to whic 
we have this Fall added our new and beautiful BAS- 
CENE, in Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and 
Stem Winders. For sale by dealers generally in al} 
parts of the country. 

N.B.—All genuine first quality Ladd Patent Cases 
are stamped “GW L” inside the cover, and date of 
patent under the bezel. 

Send for fut descriptive circulars to the manufac- 
turers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


THE 


Standard Microscope, 


The most powerful ever offered to the 
public. ifies 10,000 areas. Price 
only $5 00. Also, a complete assortment 
of Mathematical Instruments, Opera- 
Glasses, Telescopes, Pebble Specs, and 
Eye-Glasses at reduced rates. 
B. KAHN, Manufacturing Optician, 

703 Broadway, N. Y. 


Clarke's 


New Method § # Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and »y Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 











Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 
LEE & WALKER,}°*Puaapeuema. 


V ATERS’S NEW SCALE PIANOS are 
the best made. Prices low for cash or installments, 
or for rent until paid for. Second-hand Pianos at bar- 
gains. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 








ATERS’S Celebrated CONCERTO 
ORGANS can not be excelled in tone or beau- 
ty; wedefy competition. Prices low for cash or install- 
ments, or for rent until paid for. 
Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 


Catalogues mailed. 





Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 


lastrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 





. MT “or, Enrrr- 
Magic, Mirth, and Mystery; triers 
for Winter Evenings. Containing Charades, Games, 
Puzzles, Tricks, Stories, Jokes, &c., &c. Illustrated. 
Mailed, on receipt of a three-cent stam by HAPPY 
t, New York. 


BAKER’S ISMAILIA. 
Ismailia: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, Or- 
ganized by Ismait, Khedive of ypt. By Sir Sam- 
ve. W. Baker, Pasna, M.A., F.R.8.,F.R.G.8. With 
Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty —: ~ % Tilus- 
trations by Zweoxer and Dunanv. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


GLADSTONE’S VATICAN DECREES. 

The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Alle- 
ziance: A Political Expostulation. By the Right 
fon. W. E. Guanstonr, M.P. To which are added: 
A History of the Vatican Council; The Papal Syl- 
labus of Errors (with English translation); and the 
Vatican Decrees Concerning the Catholic Faith and 
the Church of Christ (with English translation). By 
the Rev. Pariir Scuarr, D.D., from his forthcoming 
work, “* The Creeds of Christendom.” 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuartes Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Paper, 15 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
(EF Either of above works will be sent by mail, postage 
_ prepaid, to any part of the U.S., on receipt of price. 

Texms ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WeEKLY AnD 
Harprr’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Ling; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$) 2 per Line--each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| PECK & SNYDER’S 


by Express. Send stamp for II- | 





C 


adjusted, close the lever C, and the 


TTARPER’S WEEKLY. 





worn: 8—8}¢—9—93¢—10—103¢—11—11}4 inches. These Sk: 
best manner, requiring no Heel-Plates or Key. They are conceded by experts to be the most desirable skate 
now in market. Adjust the clamps A and B to the size of the foot by turning the thumb-ecrew D; when once 
skate becomes securely locked to the foot. 


“American Club Skate.” 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, OR BOYS, 
We manufacture the following sizes, which, in ordering, must correspond with the length of the shoe 


ates are made of the best material and in the 


Full Polished. Nickel-Plated. 


Price, with Blued Foot-Plate, per Pair, $5 00. $700. $9 00, 
We will send samples by Express, C. O. D.; or, on receipt of price, with 25 cents additional for postage, 
we will send them by mail, securely boxed, postpaid. 


Address 





The grand indispensable addition to a Cartridge 
Harrington & Richardson’s new model, by which the 
removing the cylinder or detaching any portion of the 
el of rtion, nicety of action and beautiful 
m of its merits 4-4 


Persons g a complete desc: 
free, by sending their address. 
can be examined and 

stores of all dealers in 

United States. The trade 
plied by E. K. Tryon, JR. 

& Co., Philadelphia; 





Revolver is the Patented Shell Ejector on 
exploded shells are quickly ejected without 
pistol. The new mode! tar excels the old in 
finish, and is acknowledged to be the very best. 

will receive an illustrated description 


Dealers, send 
for new lists. 


Scnovertine & Daty, New York; Wm. Reap & Sons, . 
J. P. Lovett & Sons, Boston, and the manufacturers, 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, Successors to Wesson & Harrington, WORCESTER, Mass 











OR GAME OF 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 


FOR CHRISTMAS! FOR CHRISTMAS! 
Avi.cpe, on Game or Brnvs. The most delightfu 
and instructive game ever published. 75,000 sold in 
three months. Stn and youne play it with equal en- 
joyment. Sent, —_ on receipt of fifty cents. 
“ An excellent addit 
Christian Union. 
Send three-cent etam 
WEST & LEE G 


Do your own Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRES 


. 
e Best Vet fRES$ 
For Amateur or Business Purpo- 
eee, and unsurpassed for general 
Job Printing. Over 10,000 in Use. 


BE Oo. WOODS, 


for Catalogue of all our games 
ME CO., Wororstrer, Mass. 





NJ. 
anufacturer and Dealer in 
every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349 Federaland 152 Knee- 
land Sts., Boston. 
Aoents—E. F. MacKus:ck, 6 Mur- 
ray St., New York. Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
Market St., Philadelphia. 8. 
St., Chicago. Send for Illastrated Catalogue. 


ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM of ART, 
No. 128 West 14th St., New York. 

The Museum will be open daily, Sundays excepted 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Gallery of Pictures by old 
masters; Loan collection of Pictures and other art 
objects; Cesnola collection of ng antiquities. 
Admission 25 cents. Mondays FREE, Catalogues 
can be had at the Musenm. 


For CRIPPLES 

Can be easily 
in or out doors, 
ing the use of 

State your 
stamp for illus- 
| of different 
















Y, 
y and INVALIDS, 
iy a 
f y any one hav- 
hands. 
weight,and send 
trated catalogue 
styles andprices. 
S. A. SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 








Please men- 
tion this paper. 
TH E W a : K LY S U N A large, eight-page, in- 

* dependent, honest and 
fearless py san. of 56 broad columns. We aim to 
make the Wee ly Sun the best family newspaper 
in the world. Try it. 
Address 








$1 20 per year, postage paid. 
Tur ) oad New York City. 











at — picture dealers, send 
or for a circular to the publishers, J. F. 


(2-2. FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
‘ ist’s, and general out-door day and 
servation. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


The Best Invented. 
Price, $12, $25, $38, & $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 

WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


EARN TELEGRAPHY— At the Union 

Tel h Co.'s College. Smal! salary paid while 

J practicing. Address, with stamp, C. A. S AN, 
Sup't U. T. Co., Oberlin, Ohio, 











P. Rounds, 175 Munroe | 
| States and Provinces to sell by subscription two new 


lay Chairs. 


AVILUDE:; | 





1 Th ale rt ro 

GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 
Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
Single or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1875, and 
remits direct to this office, 

A Copy of “THE RESCUE,” 

the Handsomest Chromo ever offered. Terms, $8 00 
per annum. For Circulars containing terms for Clubs, 
&c., address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 
We want a First-class Agent in every County in the 
UNITED STATES, and also in EUROPE, to sell the 
WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHUTTLE SEW- 


| ING-MACHINES, and the WILSON MANUFACTUR- 


| EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMEN 


jon to our home amusements.”— | 








| cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


ING MACHINES, to whom we are prepared to offer 
‘S. For full par- 
ticulars, apply or address WILSON SEWING-MA- 
CHINE CO., 827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO EXPORTERS. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 

e and Flute. Agent for Tilton's 

. Patent Guitars, the best 

. in use. Dealer in Musi- 

Pr - 7 7 Music 
atalogues free. 

Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


& 2 i) 0 0 made with our grand 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
BEST THING EVER TRIED. 
The books sel] themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Also, 
Agents wanted on our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. Suporter to all others. Full particulars free. 
JOHN E. TTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
OOK CANVASSERS WANTED.—Conm- 
petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- 
neas, are wanted in every city and town in the United 






and Strings. 





and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge, by Rev. Lyman Abbott; and the Life of 
Admiral Foote, U. 8. N., by Prof. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
lege. In a few weeks the Prospectus and order books 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL. 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Wor 


for 





At home, male or female; $35 per 
week, day or evening. NoCapital, 
We send valuable package of 
goods by mail free, Address with ten 


RL. = FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES }-s TIME. HOLDER FITS ANY 
MAIL, We 


LEN. THE ORIGINAL & ONLY MAKER OF THIS PEN. BY Boe t 

SEND STAMP vor CIRCULARS. GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 NASSAU ST. N 
V ASONIC.—Agents wanted on commission or 
4 salary, for something entirely new—magnificent, 
and of the greatest interest to Masons. Send for de- 

acriptive circular and terms. REDDING & CO., 
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THE GRAVITY OF THE SUBJECT. 
Joun Beit. “The position of Gladstone is splendid, but I wonder if my boy Dizzy can't 
improve on it.” 
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Lapy. ‘‘ Let you go to evening school, Dinah? why, I thought you cou/d read!” 
Dinan. ‘‘ Well, Missis, I does know my letters fustrate, so long's they keep all in a row; 
but just as soon’s they gits mixed up into words I’m beat!” 
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THE VATICAN DECREES, 


THEIR BEARING ON CIVIL ALLEGIANCE: 
A POLITICAL EXPOSTULATION. 
BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE W. E. GLADSTONE. 





THE OCCASION AND SCOPE OF THIS TRACT. 


Iv the prosecution of a purpose not polemical 
but pacific I have been led to employ words which 
belong more or less to the region of religious 
controversy, and which, though they were them- 
selves few, seem to require, from the various feel- 
ings they have aroused, that I should carefully 
define, elucidate, and defend them. The task is 
not of a kind agreeable to me; but I proceed to 
perform it, Among the causes which have tend- 
ed to disturb and perplex the public mind in the 
consideration of our own religious difficulties one 
has been a certain alarm at the aggressive activi- 
ty and imagined growth of the Roman Church in 
this country. All are aware of our susceptibility 
on this side; and it was not, I think, improper 
for one who desires to remove every thing that 
can interfere with a calm and judicial temper, 
and who believes the alarm to be groundless, to 
state pointedly, though briefly, some reasons for 
that belief. 

Accordingly, I did not scruple to use the follow- 
ing language in a paper inserted in the number 
of the Contemporary Review for the month of 
October. I was speaking of ‘‘the question 
whether a handful of the clergy are or are not 
engaged in an utterly hopeless and visionary ef- 
fort to Romanize the Church and people of En- 
gland :” 

“ At no time since the bloody mo of Mary has such 
a scheme been possible. Butif it had been possible in 
the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, it would still 
have become impossible in the nineteenth, when Rome 
has substituted for the proud st of sem eadem a 
policy of violence and change in faith; when she has 
refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was 
fondly thought to have disused ; when no one can 
come her convert without ao his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty 
at the mercy of another ; and when she has equally re- 
pudiated modern thought and ancient history.”* 

Had I been, when I wrote this passage, as I 
now am, addressing myself in considerable meas- 
ure to my Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, I 
should have striven to avoid the seeming rough- 
ness of some of these expressions ; but as the 
question is now about their substance, from which 
I am not in any particular disposed to recede, any 
attempt to recast their general form would prob- 
ably mislead. I proceed, then, to deal with them 
on their merits. 

More than one friend of mine among those 
who have been led to join the Roman Catholic 
communion has made this passage the subject, 
more or less, of expostulation. Now, in my 
opinion, the assertions which it makes are, as 
coming from a layman who has spent most and 
the best years of his life in the observation and 
practice of politics, not aggressive, but defensive. 

It is neither the abettors of the Papal Chair, 
nor any one who, however far from being an 
abettor of the Papal Chair, actually writes from 
a papal point of view, that has a right to remon- 
strate with the world at large; but it is the world 
at large, on the contrary, that has the fullest 
right to remonstrate, first with his Holiness, sec- 
ondly with those who share his proceedings, 
thirdly even with such as passively allow and ac- 
cept them. 

I, therefore, as one of the world at large, pro- 
pose to expostulate in my turn. I shall strive 
to show to such of my Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects as may kindly give me a hearing that, 
after the singular steps which the authorities of 
their Church have in these last years thought fit 
to take, the people of this country, who fully be- 
lieve in their loyalty, are entitled on purely civil 
grounds to expect from them some declaration 
or manifestation of opinion in reply to that ec- 
clesiastical party in their Church who have laid 
down, in their name, principles adverse to the 
purity and integrity of civil allegiance. 

Undoubtedly my allegations are of great 
breadth. Such broad allegations require a broad 
and a deep foundation. The first question which 
they raise is, Are they, as to the material part 
of them, true? But even their truth might not 
suffice to show that their publication was oppor- 
tune. The second question, then, which they 
raise is, Are they, for any practical purpose, ma- 
terial? And there is yet a third, though a mi- 
nor question, which arises out of the propositions 
in connection with their authorship, Were they 
suitable to be set forth by the present writer ? 

To these three questions I will now set myself 
to reply. And the matter of my reply will, as I 
conceive, constitute and convey an appeal to the 
understandings of my Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen which I trast that, at the least, some 
among them may deem not altogether unworthy 
of their consideration. 

From the language used by some of the organs 
of Roman Catholic opinion, it is, I am afraid, 
plain that in some quarters they have given deep 
offense. Displeasure, indignation, even fury, 
might be said to mark the language which in the 
heat of the moment has been expressed here and 
there. They have been hastily treated as an at- 
tack made upon Roman Catholics generally, nay, 


I. 


| as an insult offered them. It is obvious to re- 
| ply that of Roman Catholics generally they state 

nothing. ‘Together with a reference to ‘‘con- 
| verts,” of which I shall say more, they consti- 

tute generally a free and strong animadversion 
on the conduct of the Papal Chair, and of its 
advisers and abettors. If I am told that he who 
animadverts upon these assails thereby or insults 
Roman Catholics at large, who do not choose 
their ecclesiastical rulers, and are not recognized 
as having any voice in the government of their 
Church, I can not be bound by or accept a prop- 
osition which seems to me to be so little in ac- 
cordance with reason. 

Before all things, however, I should desire it 
to be understood that, in the remarks now offer- 
ed, I desire to eschew not only religious bigotry, 
but likewise theological controversy. Indeed, 
with theology, except in its civil bearing, with 
theology as such, I have here nothing whatever 
to do. But it is the peculiarity of Roman the- 
ology that, by thrusting itself into the temporal 
domain, it naturally and even necessarily comes 
to be a frequent theme of political discussion. 
To quiet-minded Roman Catholics it must be a 
subject of infinite annoyance that their religion 
is, on this ground more than any other, the sub- 
ject of criticism ; more than any other the occa- 
sion of conflicts with the state and of civil dis- 
quietude. I feel sincerely how much hardship 
their case entails. But this hardship is brought 
upon them altogether by the conduct of the au- 
thorities of their own Church. Why did theol- 
ogy enter so largely into the debates of Parlia- 
ment on Roman Catholic emancipation? Cer- 
tainly not because our statesmen and debaters 
of fifty years ago had an abstract love of such 
controversies, but because it was extensively be- 
lieved that the Pope of Rome had been and was 
a trespasser upon ground which belonged to the 
civil authority, and that he affected to determine 
by spiritual prerogative questions of the civil 
sphere. This fact, if fact it be, and not the 
truth or falsehood, the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness, of avy article of purely religious be- 
lief, is the whole and sole cause of the mischief. 
To this fact, and to this fact alone, my language 
is referable ; but for this fact it would have been 
neither my duty nor my desire to use it. All 
other Christian bodies are content with freedom 
in their own religious domain. Orientals, Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Non-conformists, one and all, in the present day, 
contentedly and thankfully accept the benefits 
of civil order ; never pretend that the state is not 
its own master ; make no religious claims to tem- 
poral possessions or a and, consequent- 
ly, never are in perilous ision with the state. 
Nay, more, even so I believe it is with the mass 
of Roman Catholics individually. But not so 
with the leaders of their Church, or with those 
who take pride in following the leaders. In- 
deed, this has been made matter of boast : 

“There is not another Church so called [than the 
Roman], nor any community professing to be a Charch, 
which does not submit, oro or hold its e, when 
the civil governors of the wor! id command. *—The Pres- 
ent Crisis of the Holy See, by H. E. Mannine,D.D. Lon- 
don, 1861. P. 75. 


The Rome of the Middle Ages claimed uni- 
versal monarchy. ‘The modern Church of Rome 
has abandoned nothing, retracted nothing. Is 
that all? Far from it. By condemning (as 
will be seen) those who, like Bishop Doyle in 
1826, charge* the medieval Popes with aggres- 
sion, she unconditionally, even covertly, main- 
tains what the medieval Popes maintained. But 
even this is not the worst. ‘The worst by far is 
that whereas, of the national churches and com- 
munities in the Middle Ages, there was a brisk, 
vigorous, and constant opposition to these out- 
ragéous claims, an opposition which stoutly as- 
serted its own orthodoxy, which always caused 
itself to be respected, and which even sometimes 
gained the upper hand, now, in this nineteenth 
century of ours, and while it is growing old, this 
same opposition has been put out of court and 
judicially extinguished within the Papal Church 
by the recent decrees of the Vatican. And it is 
impossible for persons accepting those decrees 
justly to complain, when such documents are 
subjected in good faith to a strict examination 
as respects their compatibility with civil right and 
the obedience of subjects. 

In defending my language I shall carefully 
mark its limits. - But all defense is re-assevtion, 
which properly requires a deliberate reconsidera- 
tion; and no man who thus reconsiders should 
scruple, if he find so much as a word that may 
convey a false impression, to amend it. Exact- 
ness in stating truth according to the measure 
of our intelligence is an indispensable condition 
of justice and of a title to be heard. 

My propositions, then, as they stood, are these : 

1. That ‘‘ Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast of semper eadem, a policy of violence and 
change in faith.” 

2. That she has refurbished and paraded anew 








* Contemporary Review, October, 1874, p. 674. 


* Lords’ Committee, March 18, 1826. Report, p. 190. 








every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have 
disused. 

3. That no one can now become her convert 
without renouncing his moral and mental free- 
dom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at 
the mercy of another. 

4. That she (Rome) has equally repudiated 
modern thought and ancient history. 


Il, THE FIRST AND THE FOURTH PROPOSITIONS. 

Of the first and fourth of these propositions I 
shall dispose rather summarily, as they appear to 
belong to the theological domain. ‘Ihey refer to 
a fact, and they record an opinion. One fact to 
which they refer is this: that, in days within my 
memory, the constant, favorite, and imposing ar- 
gument of Roman controversialists was the un- 
broken and absolute identity in belief of the Ro- 
man Church from the days of our Saviour until 
now. No one who has at all followed the course 
of this literature during the last forty years can 
fail to be sensible of the change in its present 
tenor. More and more have the assertions of 
continuous uniformity of doctrine receded into 
scarcely penetrable shadow. More and more 
have another series of assertions, of a living au- 
thority, ever ready to open, adopt, and shape 
Christian doctrine according to the times, taken 
their place. Without discussing the abstract 
compatibility of these lines of argument, I note 
two of the immense practical differences between 
them. In the first, the office claimed by the 
Charch is principally that of a witness to facts ; 
in the second, principally that of a judge, if not 
a revealer, of doctrine. In the first, the process- 
es which the Church undertakes ure subject to a 
constant challenge and appeal to history; in the 
second, no amount of historical testimony can 
avail against the unmeasured power of the theo- 
ry of development. Most important, most preg- 
nant considerations, these, at least for two class- 
es of persons: for those who think that exagger- 
ated doctrines of Church power are among the 
real and serious dangers of the age; and for 
those who think that against all forms, both of 
superstition and of unbelief, one main preserva- 
tive is to be found in maintaining the truth and 
authority of history, and the inestimable value of 
the historic spirit. 

So much for the fact: as for the opinion, that 
the recent Papal decrees are at war with modern 
thought, and that, purporting to enlarge the 
necessary creed of Christendom, they involve a 
violent breach with history, this is a matter unfit 
for me to discuss, as it is a question of divin- 
ity, but not unfit for me to have mentioned in 
my article, since the opinion given there is the 
opinion of those with whom I was endeavoring 
to reason, namely, the great majority of the 
British public. 

If it is thought that the word violence was 
open to exception, I regret [ can not give it up. 
The justification of the ancient definitions of the 
Church, which have endured the storms of 1500 
years, was to be found in this, that they were 
not arbitrary or willful, but that they wholly 
sprang from and related to theories rampant at 
the time, and regarded as menacing to Christian 
belief. Even the Canons of the Council of Trent 
have in the main this amount, apart from their 
matter, of presumptive warrant. But the de- 
crees of the present perilous pontificate have 
been passed to favor and precipitate prevailing 
currents of opinion in the ecclesiastical world of 
Rome. ‘The growth of what is often termed 
among Protestants Mariolatry, and of belief in 
Papal Infallibility, was notoriously advancing, 
but it seems not fast enough to satisfy the dom- 
inant party. To aim the deadly blows of 1854* 
and 1870 at the old historic, scientific, and mod- 
erate school was surely an act of violence; and 
with this censure the proceeding of 1870 has 
actually been visited by the first living theologian 
now within the Roman communion. I mean 
Dr. John Henry Newman, who has used these 
significant words, among others, ‘‘ Why should 
an aggressive and insolent faction be allowed to 
make the heart of the just sad, whom the Lord 
hath not made sorrowful ?”t 


Ill. THE SECOND PROPOSITION. 


I take next my second proposition, that Rome 
has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty 
tool she was fondly thought to have disused. 

Is this, then, a fact, or is it not? 

I must assume that it is denied, and therefore 
T can not wholly pass by the work of proof. But 
I will state, in the fewest possible words, and 
with references, a few propositions, all the hold- 
ers of which have been condemned by the See of 
Rome during my own generation, and especially 
within the last twelve or fifteen years. And in 
order that I may do nothing toward importing 
passion into what is matter of pure argument, [ 
will avoid citing any of the fearfully energetic 
epithets in which the condemnations are some- 
times clothed. 

1. Those who maintain the liberty of the press. 
Encyclical Letter of Pope Gregory XVI. in 1831; 
and of Pope Pius IX. in 1864. 

2. Or the liberty of conscience and of worship. 
Encyclical of Pius 1X., December 8, 1864. 

8. Or the liberty of speech. ‘‘ Syllabus” of 
March 18, 1861. Prop. xxix. Encyclical of 
Pope Pius IX., December 8, 1864. 

4. Or who contend that papal judgments and 
decrees may without sin be disobeyed or differ- 
ed from, unless they treat of the rules (dogmata) 
of faith or morals. Ibid. 

5. Or who assign to the state the power of de- 
fining the civil rights (jura) and province of the 
Church. ‘‘ Syllabus” of Pope Pius IX., March 
8, 1861. Ibid. Prop. xix. 

6. Or who hold that Roman pontiffs and CEcu- 
menical Councils have transgressed the limits of 





* Decree of the Immaculate Cousaptinn. 
+ See the remarkable letter 6f Dr. Newman to Bishop 





Ullathorne, in The Guardian of April 6, 1870. 
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their power, and usurped the rights of princes. 
Ibid. Prop. xxiii. 

(It must be borne in mind that ‘‘ CEcumenical 
Councils” here mean Roman Councils not recog- 
nized by the rest of the Church. The Councils 
of the early Church did not interfere with the 
jurisdiction of the civil power. ) 

7. Or that the Church may not employ force. 
(Ecclesia vis inferende potestatem non habet.) 
** Syllabus.” Prop. xxiv. 

8. Or that power, not inherent in the office of 
the episcopate, but granted to it by the civil au- 
thority, may be withdrawn from it at the discre- 
tion of that authority. Ibid. Prop. xxv. 

9. Or that the (immunitas) civil immunity of 
the Church and its ministers depends upon civil 
right. Ibid. Prop. xxx. 

10. Or that in the conflict of laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical, the civil law should prevail. Ibid. 
Prop. xlii. 

11. Or that any method of instruction of 
youth, solely secular, may be approved. Ibid. 
Prop. xlviii. 

12. Or that knowledge of things philosophical 
and civil may and should decline to be guided 
by divine and ecclesiastical authority. Ibid. 
Prop. Ixvii. 

13. Or that marriage is not in its essence a 
sacrament. Ibid. Prop, Ixvi. 

14. Or that marriage not sacramentally con- 
tracted (si sacramentum excludatur) has a bind- 
ing force. Ibid. Prop. xxiii 

15, Or that the abolition of the temporal pow- 
er of the Popedom would be highly advanta- 
geous to the Church. Ibid. Prop. Ixxvi. Also 
Ixx. 

16. Or that any other religion than the Ro- 
man religion may be established by a state. Ibid, 
Prop. Ixxvii. 

17. Or that in “* countries called Catholie” the 
free exercise of other religions may laudably be 
allowed. ‘*Syllabus.” Prop. Ixxviii. : 

18. Or that the Roman Pontiff ought to come 
to terms with progress, liberalism, and modern 
civilization. Ibid. Prop. xxx. (For the origi- 
nal passages from the Kneyclical and Syllabus 
of Pins IX., see Appendix A.) 

This list is now perhaps sufficiently extended, 
although I have as yet not touched the decrees of 
1870. But before quitting it I must offer three 
observations on what it contains. 

Firstly: I do not place all the propositions in 
one and the same category; for there are a por- 
tion of them which, as far as I can judge, might, 
by the combined aid of favorable construction and 
vigorous explanation, be brought within bounds. 
And I hold that favorable construction of the 
terms used in controversies is the right general 
rule. But this can only be so when construction 
is an open question. When the author of certain 
propositions claims, as in the case before us, a 
sole and unlimited power to interpret them in 
such manner and by such rules as he may from 
time to time think fit, the only defense for all 
others concerned is at once to judge for them- 





selves how much of unreason or of mischief the 
words, naturally understood, may contain. 

Secondly : It may appear upon a hasty perusal 
that neither the infliction of penalty in life, limb, 
liberty, or goods on disobedient members of the 
Christian Church, nor the title to depose sover- 
eigns and release subjects from their allegiance, 
with all its revolting consequences, has been here 
re-affirmed. In terms there is no méntion of 
them ; but in the substance of the propositions, 
I grieve to say, they are beyond doubt included. 
For it is notorious that they have been declared 
and decreed by ‘‘ Rome”—that is to say, by Popes 
and Papal Councils; and the stringent condem- 
nations of the Syllabus include all those who hold 
that Popes and Papal Councils (declared cecu- 
menical) have transgressed the just limits of their 
a or usurped the rights of princes.’ What 

ave been their opinions and decrees about per- 
secution I need hardly say, and, indeed, the right 
to employ physical force is even here undisguised- 
ly claimed (No. 7). 

Even while I am writing I am reminded, from 
ar unquestionable source, of the words of Pope 
Pius LX. himself on the deposing power. I add 
only a few italics; the words appear as given in 
a translation, without the original. 

The present pontiff used these words in reply- 
ing to the address from the Academia of the 
Catholic Religion (July 21, 1873): ; 


“There are many errors rding the Infallibility : 
but the most malicious of is that which includes 
in that dogma the right of deposing sovereigns and 
declaring the people no longer bound by the ate 
tion of fidelity. This right has now and again in crit- 
ical circumstances been exertised by the =| but 
it has nothing to do with Papal Infallibility. Its ori- 

in was not the infallibility, but the authority of the 

oe This authority, in accordance with public right, 
which was then vigorous, and with the acquiescence 
of all Christian natione, who reverenced in the Po; 
the supreme judge of the Christian commonwealth, 
extended so far as to pass judgment even in civil af- 
fairs on the acts of princes and of nations,”* 


Lastly, I must observe that these are not mere 
opinions of the Pope himself, nor even are they 
opinions which he might paternally recommend 
to the pious consideration of the faithful. With 
the promulgation of his opinions is unhappily 
combined, in the Encyclical Letter, which vir- 
tually, though not expressly, includes the whole, 
a command to all his spiritual children (from 
which command we the disobedient children are 
in no way excluded) to hold them. 

“Ttaque omnes et singulas pravas opiniones et doc- 
trinas singillatim hisce literis commemoratas aucto- 
ritate nostra Apostolica reprobamus, proscribimus, 
atque damnamus; easque ab omnibue Catholicm Ec- 
clesi filiis veluti reprobatas, proscriptas, atquée dam- 
natas omnino haberi volumus et mandamus,”"—. l, 
December 8, 1864, 





* Civilization and the See of Rome. By Lord Robert 
Montagu. Dublin, 1874. A lecture delivered under 
the auspices of the Catholic Union of Ireland. I 
have a little misgiving about the version, but not of 
a nature to affect the substance. 
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And the decrees of 1870 will presently show 
us what they established as the binding force of 
the mandate thus conveyed to the Christian 
world. 

IV. THE THIRD PROPOSITION. 


I now pass to the operation of these extraor- 
dinary declarations on personal or private duty. 

When the cup of endurance which had so long 
been filling began, with the Council of the Vati- 
can in 1870, to overflow, the most learned living 
theologian of the Roman communion, Dr. Von 
Dillinger, long the foremost champion of his 
Church, refused compliance, and submitted, 
with his temper undisturbed and his freedom 
unimpaired, to the extreme and most painful 
penalty of excommunication, With him many 
of the most learned and respected theologians 
of the Roman communion in Germany under- 
went the same sentence. ‘The very few who 
elsewhere (I do not speak of Switzerland) suf- 
fered in like manner deserve an admiration 
rising in proportion to their fewness, It seems 
as though Germany, from which Luther blew the 
mighty trumpet that even now echoes through 
the land, still retained her primacy in the do- 
main of conscience, still supplied the centuria 
prerogativa of the great comitia of the world. 

But let no man wonder or complain. ‘With- 
out imputing to any one the moral murder—for 
such it is—of stifling conscience and conviction, 
I for one can not be surprised that the fermen- 
tation which is working through the mind of the 
Latin Church has as yet (elsewhere than in Ger- 
many) but in few instances come to the surface. 
By the mass of mankind it is morally impossible 
that questions such as these can be adequately 
examined; so it ever has been, and so in the 
main will it continue, until the principles of man- 
ufaucturing machinery shall have been applied, 
and with analogous results, to intellectual and 
moral processes. Followers they are and must 
be, and in a certain sense ought to be. But 
what as to the leaders of society, the men of ed- 
ucation and of leisure? 1 will try to suggest 
some answer in few words. A change of relig- 
ious profession is under all circumstances a great 
and awful thing. Much more is the question, 
however, between conflicting or apparently con- 
flicting duties arduous when the religion of a 
man has been changed for him over his head, 
and without the very least of his participation. 
Far be it, then, from me to make any Roman 
Catholic, except the great hierarchic power and 
those who have egged it on, responsible for the 
portentous proceedings which we have witnessed. 
My conviction is that, even of those who may 
not shake off the yoke, multitudes will vindicate 
at any rate. their loyalty at the expense of the 
consistency which perhaps in difficult matters of 
religion few among us perfectly maintain. But 
this belongs to the future; for the present noth- 
ing could, in my opinion, be more unjust than 
to hold the members of the Roman Church in 
general already responsible for the recent inno- 
vations. The duty of observers who think the 
claims involved in these decrees arrogant and 
false, and such as not even impotence, real or 
supposed, ought to shield from criticism, is frank- 
ly to state the case, and, by way of friendly chal- 
lenge, to entreat their Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen to replace themselves in the position 


which, five-and-forty years ago, this nation, by 
the voice and action of its Parliament, declared 
its belief that they held. 

Upon a-strict re-examination of the language 


as apart from the substance of my fourth prop- 
osition, I find it faulty, inasmuch as it seems to 
imply that a ‘‘convert” now joining the Papal 
Chureh, not only gives up certain rights and du- 
ties of treedom, but surrenders them by a con- 
scious and deliberate act. WhatI have less ac- 
curately said that he renounced, I might have 
more accurately said that he forfeited. ‘To 
speak strictly, the claim now made upon him by 
the authority which he solemnly and with the 
highest responsibility acknowledges requires him 
to surrender his mental and moral freedom, and 
to place his loyalty and civil duty at the mercy 
of another. ‘There may have been and may be 
persons who in their sanguine trust will not shrink 
from this result, and will console themselves with 
the notion that their loyalty and civil duty are 
to be committed to the custody of one much 
wiser than themselves. But I am sure that 
there are also ‘‘ converts” who, when they per- 
ceive, will by word and act reject the conse- 
quences which relentless logic draws for them. 
if, however, my proposition be true, there is no 
escape from the dilemma. Is it, then, true, or 
is it not true, that Rome requires a convert who 
now joins her to forfeit his moral and mental 
freedom, and to place his loyalty and civil duty 
at the mercy of another? 

In order to place this matter in as clear a light 
as I can, it will be necessary to go back a little 
upon our recent history. 

A century ago we began to relax that system 
of penal laws against Roman Catholics, at once 
pettifogging, base, and cruel, which Mr. Burke 
has scathed and blasted with his immortal elo- 
quence. 

When this process had reached the point at 
which the question was whether they should be 
admitted into Parliament, there arose a great 
and prolonged national controversy; and some 
men, who at no time of their lives were narrow- 
minded, such as Sir Robert Peel, the minister, 
resisted the concession. ‘The arguments in its 
favor were obvious and strong, and they ulti- 
mately prevailed. But the strength of the op- 
posing party had lain in the allegation that, from 
the nature and claims of the papal power, it 
was not possible for the consistent Roman Cath- 
olic to pay to the Crown of this country an en- 
tire allegiance, and that the admission of per- 
sons thus self-disabled to Parliament was in- 
consistent with the safety of the state and na- 
tion, which had not very long before, it may be 








observed, emerged from a struggle for exist- 
ence. 

An answer to this argument was indispen- 
sable; and it was supplied mainly from two 
sources. The Josephine laws,* then still sub- 
sisting in the Austrian empire, and the arrange- 
ments which had been made after the peace of 
1815 by Prussia and the German states with 
Pius VII. and Gonsalvi, proved that the papal 
court could submit to circumstances, and could 
allow material restraints even upon the exercise 
of its ecclesiastical prerogatives. Here, then, 
was a reply in the sense of the phrase solvitur 
ambulando, Much information of this class was 
collected for the information of Parliament and 
the country.t But there were also measures 
taken to learn, from the highest Roman Catho- 
lic authorities of this country, what was the ex- 
act situation of the members of that communion 
with respect to some of the better known exor- 
bitancies of papal assumption. Did the Pope 
claim any temporal jurisdiction? Did he still 
pretend to the exercise of a power to depose 
kings, release subjects from their allegiance, 
and incite them to revolt? Was faith to be 
kept with heretics? Did the Church still teach 
the doctrines of persecution? Now to no one 
of these questions could the answer really be of 
the smallest immediate moment to this power- 
ful and solidly compacted kingdom. They were 
topics selected by way of sample; and the in- 
tention was to elicit declarations showing gen- 
erally that the fangs of the medizval Popedom 
had been drawn, and its claws torn away; that 
the Roman system, however strict in its dogma, 
was perfectly compatible with civil liberty, and 
with the institutions of a free state moulded on 
a different religious basis from its own. 

Answers in abundance were obtained, tending 
to show that the doctrines of deposition and per- 
secution, of keeping no faith with heretics, and 
of universal dominion, were obsolete beyond re- 
vival; that every assurance could be given re- 
specting them, except such as require the shame 
of a formal retractation ; that they were in effect 
mere bugbears, unworthy to be taken into account 
by a nation which prided itself on being made up 
of practical men. 

But it was unquestionably felt that something 
more than the renunciation of these particular 
opinions was necessary in order to secure the full 
concession of civil rights to Roman Catholics. 
As to their individual loyalty, a state disposed 
to generous or candid interpretation had no rea- 
son to be uneasy. It was only with regard to 
requisitions which might be made on them from 
another quarter, that apprehension could exist. 
It was reasonable that England should desire to 
know not only what the Pope} might do for him- 
self, but to what demands, by the constitution of 
their Church, they were liable; and how far it 
was possible that such demands could touch their 
civil duty. The theory which placed every hu- 
man being, in things spiritual and things tempo- 
ral, at the feet of the Roman Pontiff, had not 
been an idolum spectis, a mere theory of the 
chamber. Brain power never surpassed in the 
political history of the world had been devoted 
for centuries to the single purpose of working it 
into the practice of Christendom; had in the 
West achieved for an impossible problem a par- 
tial success; and had in the East punished the 
obstinate independence of the Church by that 
Latin conquest of Constantinople, which effectu- 
ally prepared the way for the downfall of the 
Eastern Empire and the establishment of the 
Turks in Europe. What was really material, 
therefore, was, not whether the Papal Chair laid 
claim to this or that particular power, but wheth- 
er it laid claim to some power that included 
them all, and whether that claim had received 
such sanction from the authorities of the Lat- 
in Church that there remained within her bor- 
ders absolutely no tenable standing-ground from 


| which war against it could be maintained. Did 


the Pope then claim infallibility? Or did he, 
either without infallibility or with it (and, if 
with it, so much the worse), claim a universal 
obedience from his flock? And were these 
claims, either or both, affirmed in his Church by 
authority which even the least Papal of the 
members of that Church must admit to be bind- 
ing upon conscience ? 

The first two of these questions were covered 
by the third; and well it was that they were so 
covered, for to them no satisfactory answer could 
even then be given. The Popes had kept up, 
with comparatively little intermission, for well- 
nigh a thousand years, their claim to dogmatic 
infallibility ; and had, at periods within the same 
tract of time, often enough made, and never re- 
tracted, that other claim which is theoretically 
less but practically larger: their claim to an obe- 
dience virtually universal from the baptized mem- 
bers of the Church. To the third question it was 
fortunately more practicable to prescribe a satis- 
factory reply. It was well known that, in the 
days of its glory and intellectual power, the great 
Gallican Church had not only not admitted, but 
had denied, Papal Infallibility, and had declared 
that the local laws and usages of the Church 
could not be set aside by the will of the Pontiff. 
Nay, further, it was believed that in the main 
these had been, down to the close of the last 





* See the work of Count dal Pozzo on the Austrian 
Ecclexiastical Law. London: Murray, 1827. The Le- 
opoldine Laws in Tuscany may also be mentioned. 

t See “Report from the Select Committee appoint- 
ed to report the Nature and Substance of the Laws and 
Ordinances anne = Foreign States respecting the 
Regulation of their Roman Catholic Subjects in e- 
siastical Matters, and their Intercourse with the See 
of Rome, or any other Foreign Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion.” Printed for the House of Commons in 1816 and 
1817.—Reprinted 1851. 

t At that period the able and eminent Bishop Doyle 
did not scruple to write as follows: “We are taunted 
with the proceedings of popes. What, my lord, have 
we Catholics to do with the proceedings of pope or 
why should we be made accountable for them ?”—. 
ony = the Catholic claims. To Lord Liverpoel, 1826, 
Pp 
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century, the prevailing opinions of the Cisalpine 
Churches in communion with Rome. The Coun- 
cil of Constance had in act as well as word shown 
that the Pope’s judgments, and the Pope himself, 
were triable by the assembled representatives of 
the Christian world. And the Council of Trent, 
notwithstanding the predominance in it of Ital- 
ian and Roman influences, if it had not denied, 
yet had not affirmed either proposition. 

All that remained was to know what were the 
sentiments entertained on these vital points by 
the leadets and guides of Roman Catholic opin- 
ion nearest to our own doors. And here testi- 
mony was offered, which must not and can not 
be forgotten. In part this was the testimony of 
witnesses before the Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1825. I need quote two answers only, 
given by the prelate, who more than any other 
represented his Church, and influenced the mind 
of this country in favor of concession at the time, 
namely, Bishop Doyle. He was asked :* 

Pi In — and 4 . does the Roman Cath- 
olic profess to o! Pope?” 

He replied: ad a 

** The Catholic professes to obey the Pope in 
matters which regard his religious faith, and in 
those matters of ecclesiastical discipline which 
have already been defined by the competent au- 
thorities.” 

And again: 

** Does that justify the objection that is made 
to Catholics, that their allegiance is divided ?” 

**T do not think it does in any way. We are 
bound to obey the Pope in those things that I 
have already mentioned. But our obedience to 
the law, and the allegiance which we owe the 
sovereign, are complete, and full, and perfect, 
and undivided, inasmuch as they extend to all 
political, legal, and civil rights of the King or 
of his subjects, I think the allegiance due to the 
King and the allegiance due to the Pope are as 
distinct and as divided in their nature as any two 
things can possibly be.” 

Such is the opinion of the dead prelate. We 
shall presently hear the opinion of a living one. 
But the sentiments of the dead man powerfully 
operated on the open and trustful temper of this 
people to induce them to grant, and at the cost 
of so much popular feeling and national tradi- 
tions, the great and just concession of 1829. 
That concession, without such declarations, it 
would, to say the least, have been far more dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

Now, bodies are usually held to be bound by 
the evidence of their own selected and typical 
witnesses. But in this instance the colleagues 
of those witnesses thought fit also to speak col- 
lectively. 

First let us quote from the collective ‘* Decla- 
ration,” in the year 1826, of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic, who, with Episcopal authority, governed 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain. 

“The allegiance which Catholics hold to be due, and 
are bound to pay, to their sovereign and to the civil 
authority of the state is perfect and undivided.... 

“They declare that neither the Pope nor any other 

relate or ecclesiastical m of the Roman Catholic 

hurch....has oy right to interfere, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the ci vernment,....nor to oppose in 
any manner the performance of the civil duties which 
are due to the king.” 


Not less explicit was the Hierarchy of the Ro- 
man Communion in its *‘ Pastoral Address to 
the Clergy and Laity of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland,” dated January 25, 1823. 
This address contains a declaration, from which 
I extract the following words: 

“Tt is a duty which they owe to themselves, as well 
as to their Protestant fellow-subjects, whose good opin- 
ion they value, to endeavor once more to remove the 
false Seep that have been frequently cast upon 
the faith and discipline of that Church which is in- 
trusted to their care, that all may be enabled to know 
with accuracy their genuine principles.” 


In Article IL. : 


“They declare on oath their belief that it is not an 
article of the Catholic faith, neither are they thereby 
required to believe, that the Pope is infallible.” 


And, after various recitals, they set forth : 


“ After this full, explicit, and sworn declaration, we 
are utterly at a loss to conceive on what possible 
ground we could be justly c ed with bearing toward 
our most gracious sovereign only a divided allegiance.” 


Thus, besides much else which I will not stop 
to quote, Papal infallibility was most solemnly de- 
clared to be a matter on which each man might 
think as he pleased; the Pope’s power to claim 
obedience was strictly and narrowly limited: it 
was expressly denied that he had any title, direct 
or indirect, to interfere in civil government. Of 
the right of the Pope to define the liraits which 
divide the civil from the spiritual by his own au- 
thority, not one word is said by the prelates of 
either country. 

Since that time, all these propositions have 
been reversed! The Pope’s infallibility, when 
he speaks ex cathedré on faith and morals, has 
been declared, with the assent of the bishops of 
the Roman Church, to be an article of faith, bind- 
ing on the conscience of every Christian ; his 
claim to the obedience of his spiritual subjects 
has been declared in like manner without any 
practical limit or reserve; and his supremacy, 
without any reserve of civil rights, has been sim- 
ilarly affirmed to include every thing which re- 
lates to the discipline and government of the 
Church throughout the world. And these doc- 
trines, we now know on the highest authority, it 
is of necessity for salvation to believe. 

Independently, however, of the Vatican De- 
crees themselves, it is necessary for all who wish 
to understand what has been the amount of the 
wonderful change now consummated in the con- 





* Committees of both Lords and Commons sat, the 
former in 1825, the latter in 1824-25. The references 
were identical, and ran as follows: “To inquire into 
the state of Ireland, more cularly with reference 
to the circumstances which may have led to disturb- 
ances in that part of the United Kingdom.” Bishop 
Doyle was examined March 21, 1825, and April 21, 1825, 

ore the Lords. 








stitution of the Latin Church, and what is the 
present degradation of its Episcopal order, to ob- 
serve also the change, amounting to revolution, of 
form in the present, as compared with other con- 
ciliatory decrees. Indeed, that spirit of centrali- 
zation, the excesses of which are as fatal to vig- 
orous life in the Church as in the State, seems 
now nearly to have reached the last and furthest 
point of possible advancement and exaltation, 

When, in fact, we speak of the decrees of the 
Council of the Vatican, we use a phrase which 
will not bear strict examination. The Canons 
of the Council of Trent were, at least, the real 
canons of a real council ; and the strain in which 
they are promulgated is this: Hee sucrosanc- 
ta, ecumenica, et generalis Tridentina Synodus, in 
Spiritu Sancto legitimé congregata in ed prasi- 
dentibus eisdem tribus apostolicis Legatis, horta- 
tur, or docet, or statuit, or decernit, and the like: 
and its canons, as published in Rome, are ‘‘Ca- 
nones et decreta Sacrosancti ecumenici Concilii 
Tridentini” (‘‘Romex: in Collegio urbano de 
Propaganda Fide.” 1833), and so forth. But 
what we have now to do with is the Constitutio 
Dogmatica Prima de Ecclesié Christi, edita in 
Sessione tertid of the Vatican Council. It is vot 
a constitution made by the Council, but one pro- 
mulgated in the Council.* And who is it that 
legislates and decrees? It is Pius Episcopus, 
servus servorum Dei ; and the seductive plural of 
his docemus et declaramus is simply the dignified 
and ceremonious ‘‘We” of royal declarations. 
The document is dated Pontificatis nostri Anno 
XX V. ; and the humble share of the assembled 
episcopate in the transaction is represented by 
sacro approbante concilio, And now for the 
propositions themselves. 

First comes the Pope's infallibility : 

“‘ Docemnus, et divinitus revelatum dogma esse defini- 
mus, Romanum Pontificem, cum ex Cathedré loquitur, 
id est cum, omnium Christianorum Pastoris et Docto- 
ris munere fun: pro supremé sua Apostolica auc- 
toritate doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab universa Ec- 
clesia tenendam definit, per assistentiam divinam, ipsi 
in Beato Petro promissam, eA infallibilitate pollere. 

uf Divinus Redemptor Ecclesiam suam in definiendd 

octriné de fide vel moribus instructam esse voluit: 
ideoque ejus Romani Pontificis definitiones ex sese non 
autem ex consensu Ecclesie irreformabiles esse.”— 
Constitutio de Ecclesia, c. iv. 

Will it, then, be said that the infallibility of the 
Pope accrues only when he speaks ex cathedrd ? 
No doubt this is a very material consideration for 
those who have been told that the private con- 
science is to derive comfort and assurance from 
the emanations of the Papal Chair; for there is 
no established or accepted definition of the phrase 
ex cathedrd, and he has no power to obtain and 
no guide to direct him in his choice among some 
twelve theories on the subject, which, it is said, 
are bandied to and fro among Roman theolo- 
gians, except the despised and discarded agency 
of his private judgment. But while thus sorely 
tantalized, he is not one whit protected. For 
there is still one person, and one only, who can 
unquestionably declare ex cathedré what is ex ca- 
thedré and what is not, and who can declare it 
when and as he pleases. That person is the Pope 
himself. The provision is, that no document he 
issues shall be valid without a seal, but the seal 
remains under his own sole lock and key. 

Again, it may be sought to plead that the Pope 
is, after all, only operating by sanctions which un- 
questionably belong to the religious domain. He 
does not propose to invade the country, to seize 
Woolwich, or burn Portsmouth. He will only, 
at the worst, excommunicate opponents, as he 
has excommunicated Dr. Von Dollinger and oth- 
ers. Is this a good answer? After all, even in 
the Middle Ages, it was not by the direct action 
of fleets and armies of their own that the Popes 
contended with kings who were refractory; it 
was mainly by interdicts, and by the refusal, 
which they entailed wher the bishops were not 
brave enough to refuse their publication, of re- 
ligious offices to the people. It was thus that 
England suffered under John, France under Phil- 
ip Augustus, Leon under Alphonso the Noble, 
and every country in its turn, But the inference 
may be drawn that they who, while using spirit- 
ual weapons for such an end do not employ tem- 
poral means, only fail to employ them because 
they have them not. A religions society, which 
delivers volleys of spiritual censure in order to 
impede the performance of civil duties, does all 
the mischief that is in its power to do, and brings 
into question, in the face of the State, its title to 
civil protection. 

Will it be said, finally, that the Infallibility 
touches only matter of faith and morals? Only 
matter of morals! Will any of the Roman casu- 
ists kindly acquaint us what are the departments 
and functions of human life which do not and can 
not fall within the domain of morals? If they 
will not tell us, we must look elsewhere. In his 
work entitled ‘‘ Literature and Dogma” (pages 
15, 44) Mr. M. Arnold quaintly informs us—as 
they tell us nowadays how many parts of our 
poor bodies are solid and how many aqueous— 
that about 75 per cent. of all we do belongs to the 
department of ** conduct.” Conduct and morals, 
we may suppose, are nearly co-extensive. Three- 
fourths, then, of life are thus handed over. But 
who will guarantee to us the other fourth? Cer- 
tainly not St. Paul, who says, ‘* Whether there- 
fore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.” And, ‘*Whatsoever ye do, 
in word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” (1 Cor., x. 31; Col., iii. 7.) No! Such 
a distinction would be the unworthy device of a 
shallow policy, vainly used to hide the daring of 
that wild ambition which at Rome, not from the 
throne but from behind the throne, prompts the 
movements of the Vatican. I care not to ask if 
there be dregs or tatters of human life, such as 








* I am aware that, as some hold, this was the case 
with the Council of the Lateran in a.n. 1215. But, 
first, this has not been established ; secondly, the very 
fist of the evil we are dealing with consists in follow- 

(and enforcing) precedents from the age of Pope 
Innocent II, 
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can escape from the description and boundary of 
morals. I submit that duty is a power which 
rises with us in the morning, and goes to rest 
with us at night. It is co-extensive with the ac- 
tion of our intelligence. It is the shadow which 
cleaves to us go where we will, and which only 
leaves us when we leave the light of life. So, 
then, it is the supreme direction of us in respect 
to all duty, which the Pontiff declares to belong 
to him, sacro approbante concilio; and this dec- 
laration he makes, not as an otiose opinion of the 
schools, but cunctis fidelibus credendam et tenen- 
dam. : 

But we shall now see that even if a loop-hole 
had at this point been left unclosed, the void is 
supplied by another provision of the decrees, 
While the reach of the Infallibility is as wide as 
it may please the Pope, or those who may prompt 
the Pope, to make it, there is something wider 
still, and that is the claim to an absolute and en- 
tire obedience. This obedience is to be rendered 
to his orders in the cases I shall proceed to point 
out, without any qualifying condition, such as the 
ex cathedré, The sounding name of Infallibility 
has so fascinated the public mind, and riveted it 
on the fourth chapter of the Constitution de Ec- 
clesid, that its near neighbor, the third chapter, 
has, at least in my opinion, received very much 
less than justice. Let us turn to it: 

“ Cujuscunque ritds et dignitutis pastores atque fide- 
les, tam seorsum singuli quam simul omnes, officio 
hierarchice subordinationis vereque obedientie ob- 
stringuntur, non solum in rebus, que ad fidem et mo- 
res, sed etiam in iis, que ad disciplinam et regimen 
Ecclesie per totum orbem diffuse pertinent... .Hec 
est Catholice veritatis doctrina, a qué deviare, salva 
fide atque salute, nemo potest.... . 

“Docemus etiam et declaramus eum esse judicem 
supremum fidelium, et in omnibus causis ad examen 
ecclesiasticum spectantibus ad ipsius = hae 
recurri: Sedis vero Apostolic, cujus auctoritate ma- 
jor non est, judicium a nemine fore retractandum. Ne- 
que cuiquam de ejus licere judicare judicio.”” 


Even, therefore, where the judgments of the 
Pope do not present the credentials of Infallibility, 
they are unappealable and irreversible ; no person 
may pass judgment upon them; and all men, cler- 
ical and lay, dispersedly or in the aggregate, are 
bound truly to obey them; and from this rule 
of Catholic truth no man can depart, save at the 
peril of his salvation. Surely, it is allowable to 
say that this third chapter on universal obedi- 
ence is a formidable rival to the fourth chapter 
on Infuallibility. Indeed, to an observer from 
without, it seems to leave the dignity to the oth- 
er, but to reserve the stringency and efficiency 
to itself. The third chapter is the Merovingian 
Monarch, the fourth is the Carolingian Mayor 
of the Palace. The third has an overawing 
splendor; the fourth, an iron gripe. Little does 
it matter to me whether my superior claims in- 
fallibility, so long as he is entitled to demand 
and exact conformity. This, it will be observed, 
he demands even in cases not covered by his in- 
fallibility ; cases, therefore, in which he admits 
it to be possible that he may be wrong, but finds 
it intolerable to be told so. As he must be obeyed 
in all his judgments, though not er cathedrd, it 
seems a pity he could not likewise give the com- 
forting assurance that they are all certain to be 
right. 

But why this ostensible reduplication, this ap- 
parent surplusage? Why did the astute con- 
trivers of this tangled scheme conclude that they 
could not afford to rest content with pledging the 
Council to Infallibility in terms which are not 
only wide to a high degree, but elastic beyond 
all measure ? 

Thongh they must have known perfectly well 
that ‘‘ faith and morals” carried every thing, or 
every thing worth having, in the purely individ- 
ual sphere, they also knew just as well that, even 
where the individual was subjugated, they might 
and would still have to deal with the state. 

In medizval history this distinction is not only 
clear, but glaring. Outside the borders of some 
narrow and proscribed sect, now and then emer- 
ging, we never, or scarcely ever, hear of private 
and personal resistance to the Pope. The man- 
ful ‘* Protestantism ” of medizval times had its 
activity almost entirely in the sphere of public, 
national, and state rights. ‘Too much attention, 
in my opinion, can not be fastened on this point. 
It is the very root and kernel of the matter. In- 
dividual servitude, however abject, will not satisfy 
the party now dominant in the Latin Charch— 
the state must also be a slave. 

Our Saviour had recognized as distinct the two 
provinces of the civil rule and the Church; had 
nowhere intimated that the spiritual authority was 
to claim the disposal of physical force, and to 
control in its own domain the authority which is 
alone responsible for external peace, order, and 
safety among civilized communities of men. It 
has been alike the peculiarity, the pride, and the 
misfortune of the Roman Church, among Chris- 
tian communities, to allow to itself an unbounded 
use, as far as its power would go, of earthly instra- 
ments for spiritual ends. We have seen with 
what ample assurances (see further, Appendix B) 
this nation and Parliament were fed in 1826; 
how well and roundly the full and undivided 
rights of the civil power and the separation of the 
two jurisdictions were affirmed. All this had at 
leugth been undone, as far as popes could undo 
it, in the Syllabus and the Encyclical. It re- 
mained to complete the undoing, through the sub- 
serviency or pliability of the Council. 

And the work is now truly complete. Lest it 
should be said that supremacy in faith and mor- 
als, full dominion over personal belief and con- 
duct, did not cover the collective action of men 
in states, a third province was opened, not indeed 
to the abstract assertion of Infallibility, but to the 
far more practical and decisive demand of ab- 
solute obedience. And this is the proper work 
of the third chapter, to which I am endeavoring 
todo a tardy justice. Let us listen again to its 


few but pregnant words on the point: 
_* Dogmatic Constitutions, etc., c. iil, Dublin, 1870. 
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“Non solum in rebus, que ad fidem et mo: red 
etiam in iis, que ad disciplinam et regimen Eoclesixe 
per totum orbem diffuse pertinent.” 

Absolute obedience, it is boldly declared, is due 
to the Pope, at the peril of salvation, not alone 
in faith, in morals, but in all-things which concern 
the discipline and government of the Church. 
Thus are swept into the Papal net whole mul- 
titudes of facts, whole systems of government, 
prevailing, though in different degrees, in every 
country of the world. Even in the United States, 
where the severance between Church and State is 
supposed to be complete, a long catalogue might 
be drawn of subjects belonging to the domain 
and competency of the State, but also undeniably 
affecting the government of the Church; such 
as, by way of example, marriage, burial, educa- 
tion, prison discipline, blasphemy, poor relief, in- 
corporation, mortmain, religious endowments, 
vows of celibacy and obedience. In Europe the 
circle is far wider, the points of contact and of in- 
terlacing almost innumerable, But on all matters, 
respecting which any Pope may think proper to 
declare that they concern either faith, or morals, 
or the government, or discipline of the Church, 
he claims, with the approval of a Council un- 
doubtedly CEcumenical in the Roman sense, the 
absolute obedience, at the peril of salvation, of 
every member of his communion. 

It seems not as yet to have been thought wise 
to pledge the Council in terms to the Syllabus and 
the Encyclical. That achievement is probably 
reserved for some one of its sittings yet to come. 
In the mean time it is well toremember that this 
claim in respect of all things affecting the disci- 
pline and government of the Church, as well as 
faith and conduct, is lodged in open day by and 
in the reign of a Pontiff who has condemned free 
speech, free writing, a free press, toleration of 
nonconformity, liberty of conscience, the study 
of civil and philosophical matters in independ- 
ence of the ecclesiastical authority, marriage un- 
less sacramentally contracted, and the definition 
by the state of the civil rights (jura) of the 
Church; who has demanded for the Church, 
therefore, the title to define its own civil rights, 
together with a divine right to civil immunities, 
and a right to use physical force; and who has 
also proudly asserted that the Popes of the Mid- 
dle Ages with their councils did not invade the 
rights of princes; as, for example, Gregory VIL., 
of the Emperor Henry IV.; Innocent III., of 
Raymond of Toulouse; Paul III., in deposing 
Henry VIII.; or Pius V.,in performing the like 
paternal office for Elizabeth. 

I submit, then, that my fourth proposition is 
true; and that England is entitled to ask, and to 
know, in what way the obedience required by the 
Pope and the Council of the Vatican is to be rec- 
onciled with the integrity of civil allegiance. 

It has been shown that the Head of their 
Church, so supported as undoubtedly to speak 
with its highest authority, claims from Roman 
Catholics a plenary obedience to whatever he 
may desire in relation, not to faith but to morals, 
and not only to these, but to all that concerns 
the government and discipline of the Church ; 
that of this much lies within the domain of the 
State; that, to obviate all misapprehension, the 
Pope demands for himself the right to determine 
the province of his own rights, and has so defined 
it in formal documents as to warrant any and 
every invasion of the civil sphere; and that this 
new version of the principles of the Papal Church 
inexorably binds its members to the admission 
of these exorbitant claims, without any refuge or 
reservation on behalf of their duty to the crown. 

Under circumstances such as these, it seems 
not too much to ask of them to confirm the opin- 
ion which we, as fellow-countrymen, entertain of 
them, by sweeping away, in such manner and 
terms as they may think best, the presumptive im- 
putations which their ecclesiastical rulers at Rome, 
acting autocratically, appear to have brought 
upon their capacity to pay a solid and undivided 
allegiance ; and to fulfill the engagement which 
their bishops, as poliucal sponsors, promised and 
declared for them in 1825. 

It would be impertinent, as well as needless, 
to suggest what should be said. All that is req- 
uisite is to indicate in substance that which (if 
the foregoing argument be sound) is not wanted 
and that which is. What is not wanted is vague 
and general assertion, of whatever kind and how- 
ever sincere. What is wanted, and that in the 
most specific form and clearest terms, I take to 
be one of two things—that is to say, >i \.er: 

I. A demonstration that neither in the name 
of faith, nor in the name of morals, nor . » the 
name of the government or discipline of the 
Church, is the Pope of Rome able, by virtue of 
the powers asserted for him by the Vatican De- 
cree, to make any claim upon those who .dhere 
to his communion of such : nature as can im- 
pair the integrity of their civil allegiance ; or else, 

II. That, if and when such claim is made, it 
will, even although resting on the definitions of 
the Vatican, be repelled and rejccted, st as 
Bishop Doyle, when he was asked what ...c Ro- 
man Catholic clergy would do if the Pope in- 
termeddled with their religion, replied frankly, 
‘* The consequence would be that we should op- 
pose him by every means in our power, even by 
the exercise of our spiritual authority.”—[Re- 
port, March 18, 1836, p. 191.] 

In the absence of explicit assurances to this 
effect, we should appear to be led, nay, driven, by 
just reasoning upon that documentary evidence, 
to the conclusions : 

1. That the Pope, authorized by his Council, 
claims for himself the domain (a) of faith, (6) of 
morals, (c) of all that concerns the government 
and discipline of the Church. 

2. That he in like manner claims the power 
of determining the limits of those domains. 

3. That he does not sever them, by any ac- 
knowledged or intelligible line, from the domains 
of civil duty and allegiance. 

4, That he therefore claims, and claims from 








the month of July, 1870, onward, with plenary 
authority, from every convert and member of his 
Church, that he shall ‘* place his loyalty and civil 
duty at the mercy of another ;” that other being 
himself. 


V. BEING TRUE, ARE THE PROPOSITIONS MA- 
TERIAL ? 

But next, if these propositions be true, are 
they also material? The claims can not, as I 
much fear, be denied to have been made. It can 
not be denied that the bishops, who govern in 
things spiritual more than five millions (or near- 
ly one-sixth) of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, have in some cases promoted, in all 
cases accepted, theseclaims. It has been a favor- 
ite purpose of my life not to conjure up, but to 
conjure down, public alarms. I am not now go- 
ing to pretend that either foreign foe or domestic 
treason can, at the bidding of the Court of Rome, 
disturb these peaceful shores. But though such 
fears may be visionary, it is more visionary still 
to suppose for one moment that the claims of 
Gregory VII., of Innocent III., and of Boniface 
VIII., have been disinterred, in the nineteenth 
century, like hideous mummies picked out of 
Egyptian sarcophagi, in the interests of arche- 
ology, or without a definite and practical aim. 
As rational beings, we must rest assured that only 
with a very clearly conceived and foregone pur- 
pose have these astonishing re-assertions been pa- 
raded before the world. What is that purpose ? 

I can well believe that it is in part theological. 
There have always been, and there still are, no 
small proportion of our race, and those by no 
means in all respects the worst, who are sorely 
open to the temptation, especially in times of re- 
ligious disturbance, to discharge their spiritual re- 
sponsibilities by power of attorney. As adver- 
tising houses find custom in proportion, not so 
much to the solidity of their resources as to the 
magniloquence of their premises and assurances, 
so theological boldness in the extension of such 
claims is sure to pay, by widening certain circles 
of devoted adherents, however it may repel the 
mass of mankind. There were two special en- 
couragements to this enterprise at the present 
day: one of them the perhaps unconscious but 
manifest leaning of some, outside the Roman pre- 
cinct, to undue exaltation of Church power; the 
other the reaction which is and must be brought 
about in favor of superstition by the levity of the 
destructive speculations so widely current, and 
the notable hardihood of the Antichristian writ- 
ing of the day. 

But it is impossible to account sufficiently in 
this manner for the particular course which has 
been actually pursued by the Roman Court. All 
morbid spiritual appetites would have been am- 
ply satisfied by claims to Infallibility in creed, to 
the prerogative of miracle, to dominion over the 
unseen world. In truth, there was occasion, in 
this view, for nothing except a liberal supply of 
Salmonean thunder, 


“Dum flammas Jovis, et sonitus imitatur Olympi.” 
— dneid, vi. 536. 


All this could have been managed by a few Tetz- 
els judiciously distributed over Europe. There- 
fore the question still remains, why did that 
Court, with policy forever in its eye, lodge such 
formidable demands for power of the vulgar 
kind in that sphere which is visible, and where 
hard knocks can undoubtedly be given as well 
as received ? 

It must be for some political object of a very 
tangible kind that the risks of so daring a raid 
upon the civil sphere have been deliberately run. 

A daring raid it is. For it is most evident 
that the very assertion of principles which estab- 
lish an exemption from allegiance, or which im- 
pair its completeness, goes, in many other coun- 
tries of Europe, far more directly than with us, 
to the creation of political strife, and to dangers 
of the most material and tangible kind. The 
struggle now proceeding in Germany at once oc- 
curs to the mind as a primary instance, I am 
not competent to give any opinion upon the par- 
ticulars of that struggle. ‘The institutions of 
Germany and the relative estimate of state pow- 
er and individual freedom are materially differ- 
ent from ours, But I must say as much as this: 
Firstly, it is not Prussia alone that is touched ; 
elsewhere, too, the bone lies ready, though the 
contention may be delayed. In other states, in 
Austria particularly, there are recent laws in 
force raising much the same issues as the Falck 
laws have r.ised. But the Roman Court pos- 
sesses in perfection one art, the art of waiting; 
and it is her wise maxim to fight but one enemy 
atatime. Secondly, if I have truly represented 
the claims promulgated from the Vatican, it is 
difficult to deny that those claims, and the power 
which has made them, are primarily responsible 
for the pains and perils, whatever they may be, 
of the present conflict between German and Ro- 
man enactments. And that which was once 
truly said of France may now also be said with 
not less truth of Germany: when Germany is 
disquieted, Europe can not be at rest. 

I should feel less anxiety on this subject had 
the Supreme Pontiff frankly recognized his alter- 
ed position since the events of 1870; and in lan- 
guage as clear, if not as emphatic, as that in 
which he has proscribed modern civilization, given 
to Europe the assurance that he would be no 

rty to the re-establishment by blood and vio- 
lence of the temporal power of the Church, It 
is easy to conceive that his personal benevolence, 
no less than his feelings as an Italian, must have 
inclined him individually toward a course so hu- 
mane; and I should add, if I might do it with- 
out presumption, so prudent. With what ap- 
pears to an English eye a lavish prodigality, suc- 
cessive Italian governments have made over the 
ecclesiastical powers and privileges of the mon- 
archy, not to the Church of the country for the 
revival of the ancient, popular, and self-govern- 
ing elements of its constitution, but to the Papal 








Chair, for the establishment of ecclesiastical des- 
potism and the suppression of the last vestiges 
of independence. ‘This course, so difficult for 
a foreigner to appreciate or even to justify, has 
been met, not by reciprocal conciliation, but by a 
constant fire of denunciations and complaints, 
When the tone of these denunciations and com- 
plaints is compared with the language of the au- 
thorized and favored Papal organs in the press, 
and of the Ultramontane party (now the sole 
legitimate party of the Latin Church) throughout 
Europe, it leads many to the painful and re- 
volting conclusion that there is a fixed purpose 
among the secret inspirers of Roman policy to 
pursue, by the road of force, upon the arrival of 
any favorable opportunity, the favorite project of 
re-erecting the terrestrial throne of the popedom, 
even if it can only be re-erected on the ashes of 
the city and amidst the whitening bones of the 
people. (Appendix C.) 

It is difficult to conceive or contemplate the 
effects of such an endeayor, But the existence 
at this day of the policy, even in bare idea, is it- 
self a portentous evil. I do not hesitate to say ° 
that it is an incentive to general disturbance— 
a premium upon European wars. It is, in my 
opinion, not sanguine only, but almost ridiculous 
to imagine that such a project could eventual- 
ly succeed ; but it is difficult to overestimate the 
effect which it might produce in generating and 
exasperating strife. It might even to some ex- 
tent disturb and paralyze the action of such gov- 
ernments as might interpose for no separate pur- 
pose of their own, but only with a view to the 
maintenance or restoration of the general peace. 
If the baleful power which is expressed by the 
phrase Curia Romana, and not at all adequate- 
ly rendered in its historic furce by the usual En- 
glish equivalent, ‘‘ Court of Rome,” really enter- 
tains the scheme, it doubtless counts on the sup- 
port in every country of an organized and de- 
voted party, which, when it can command the 
scales of political power, will promote interfer. 
ence, and when it is in a minority, will work for 
securing neutrality. As the peace of Europe 
may be in jeopardy, and as the duties of England, 
as one (so to speak) of its constabulary authori- 
ties, might come to be in question, it would be 
most interesting to know the mental attitude of 
our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen in En- 
gland and Ireland with reference to the subject, 
and it seems to be one on which we are entitled 
to solicit information. 

For there can not be the smallest doubt that 
the temporal power of the popedom comes with- 
in the true meaning of the words used at the 
Vatican to describe the subjects on which the 
Pope is authorized to claim, under awfal sanc- 
tions, the obedience of the *‘ faithful.” It is even 
possible that we have here the key to the enlarge- 
ment of the province of Obedience beyond the 
limits of Infallibility, and to the introduction of 
the remarkable phrase, ad disciplinam et regimen 
Ecclesie, No impartial person can deny that 
the question of the temporal power very evident- 
ly concerns the discipline and government of the 
Church—concerns it, and most mischievously, as 
I should venture to think; but in the opinion,” 
up to a late date, of many Roman Catholics, not 
only most beneficially, but even essentially, Let 
it be remembered that such a man as the late 
Count Montalembert, who, in his geueral politics 
was of the Liberal party, did not scruple to hold 
that the millions of Roman Catholics throughout 
the world were co-partners with the inhabitants 
of the States of the Church in regard to their 
civil government; and, as constituting the vast 
majority, were, of course, entitled to override 
them. It was also rather commonly held, a 
quarter of a century ago, that the question ofthe 
States of the Church was one with which none 
but Roman Catholic powers could have any thing 
todo. This doctrine, I must own, was to me at 
all times unintelligible. It is now, to say the 
least, hopelessly and irrecoverably obsolete. 

Archbishop Manning, who is the head of the 
Papal Charch in England, and whose ecclesiastic- 
al tone is supposed to be in the closest accord- 
ance with that of bis head-quarters, has not 
thought it too much to say that the civil order 
of all Christendom is the offspring of the tem- 
poral power, and has the temporal power for 
its key-stone; that on the destruction of the tem- 
poral power ‘‘ the laws of nations would at once 
fall in ruins;” that (our old friend) the depos- 
ing power *‘ taught subjects obedience and princes 
clemency.”* Nay, this high authority has pro- 
ceeded further; and has elevated the temporal 
power to the rank of necessary doctrine. 

“The Catholic Church can not be silent; it can not 
hold its peace; it can not cease to preach the doctrines 
of Revelation, not © nly of the Trinity and of the Incar- 
nation, but likewise of the Seven Sacraments, and of 
the Infallibility of the Church of God, and of the ne- 
cessity of Unity, and of the Sovereignty, both spiritu- 
al and temporal, of the Holy See.”* 

I never, for my own part, heard thit the work 

ontaining this remarkable passage was placed 
in the “Index Prohibitoram Librorum,.” On 


‘the contrary, its distinguished author was ele- 


vated, on the first opportunity, to the headship 
of the Roman Episcopacy in England, and to 
ine guidance of the million or thereabouts of 
souls in its communion. And the more recent 
utterances of the oracle have not-descended from 
the high level of those already cited. They have, 
indeed, the recommendation of a comment, not 
without fair claims to authority, on the recent 
declarations of the Pope and the Council, and 
of one which goes to prove how far I am from 
having exaggerated or strained in the foregoing 
pages the meaning of those declarations. Es- 
pecially does this hold good on the one point, 
the most vital of the whole—the title to define 





* “Three Lectures on the Temporal Sovereignty of 


the Popes,” pp. 84, 46, 47, 58-50, 63. 1360. 
t The Present Crisis of the Holy See. By H. E. Man- 


ning, D.D. London, 1861, P. 75. 
(CONTINUED ON Page 1034.) 
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THE BESSEMER CHANNEL STE 


at each end being low and the sides of the ship | be increased to as much as 5000, but it is ex- | acentral cabin, hung in the ship somewhat as a | to support the saloon, 
being rounded off, she will make the least possi- | pected that the former will be quite sufficient to | compass is in a box. No matter how much the | conveying the water to @ hyd 
ble resistance to the water. This will insure | drive the ship at the speed of twenty miles per | ship may roll, this cabin will remain level, and itis | which the saloon is kepfMeady 
| steadiness as well as speed. ‘There are two pairs | hour. The paddle-wheels, of which there are a | thought the passengers will feel no more motion | pose the after one has i made 
of engines, one set at either end of the ship, and | pair on either side of the vessel, are twenty-seven | than they would on dry land, except in the case | connected with the wat{™fnains 
each having two cylinders of eighty inches in | feet ten inches in diameter outside the outer ring, | of heavy pitching, against which no precautions | of powerful engines, angMso wit! 


THE BESSEMER STEAM-SHIP. 


‘Tus steam-ship is designed by Mr. BessEMER 
to carry passengers across the Channel between 


Dover and Calais as comfortably as over a mill- 
pond. ‘The vessel, which was recently launched at 


















Hull, England, is 350 feet long at the water-line. | diameter and a stroke of five feet, working with | and each wheel has twelve feathering floats. It| are practicable. Entrance to the Bessemer | leading to a central valyq@ix, by: 
Each end is rounded off, and nearly the shape | steam of thirty pounds pressure per square inch, | is expected the leading pair of wheels, when work- | saloon is gained by two broad staircases leading | the two hydraulic cyligifs on | 
fa cigar. A rudder at each end, fixed after | supplied from four box-shaped boilers, each boil- | ing at full speed, will make thirty-two revolutions | to one landing, and thence through a flexible | supplied with water. Mjveen t 

the fashion of our ferry-boats, enables the vessel | er having four large furnaces. ‘The engines are | per minute. passage. ‘The saloon rests on four steel gud- | gudgeons is placed a @scop 


to steam in either direction, and turning round | oscillating and expansive, working up to 4600] The grand expedient adopted in the Bessemer | geons, one at each end and two close together | small turbine filled ita 
in harbor is rendered unnecessary. The decks | horse-power, which, should it be required, can | steam-ship for the prevention of seasickness is | near the middle. These are not only employed | gudgeons. ‘The introdgon of 
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[SHIP—UNDER FULL STEAM. 


are also utilized for 


hydraulic engines by | 


ady. For this pur- 
mace hollow, and is 
ains from two pairs 
so with a supply pipe 
bx, by means of which 
s on either side are 


ween the two middle | 


scope, worked by a 
ater from one of the 
jon of this gyroscope 


has enabled Mr, Bessemer to dispense with the 
services of a man, and has thus completed his 
scheme of a steady saloon by making the ma- 
| chinery completely automatic ; but shoyld at any 
| time the gyroscope fail to act, it is so arranged 
| that a man can at once take charge of the con- 
trolling machinery, and thus prevent the cabin 
| from becoming useless for its first object. The 
saloon is seventy feet long, thirty-five feet wide, 
and twenty feet high. On the left-hand side, 
| just within the apartment, is a spacious stair- 


gers to enjoy the sea-breeze, and at the same 
time to be free from feeling the motion of the 
ship, and this without having first to traverse 
any portion of the vessel proper. On the right- 
hand side of the engine is a retiring-room, so 
that if even in the saloon any person should find 


| the ‘sea air” too much for him, he can with- 


draw from the public gaze. Ranged round the 


saloon is a row of seats, and the sides are orna- | 


| mented in a very tasteful manner with panels. 


One great desideratum in a ship's saloon is 


case leading to the top, thus enabling passen-| good ventilation, and this has been attended to 
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| with the greatest care. Two fans or blowers are ' cy to ‘‘ pitch,” its great speed, and the superior 
| employed, and are worked by the small auxiliary | manner in which it is fitted up. It should also 
engine. One fan forces fresh air into long tubes | be noted that if at any time one pair of paddle- 
| passing under the seats and thronghout the! wheels were to break down, the other pair would 
whole length and breadth of the saloon, and the | still be capable of driving the vessel at the rate 
pipes are punctured with small holes, so as not | of fourteen knots an hour. Even should the 
to create a draught in any particular part. experiment prove to be a success on the short 
Even should the arrangement of the swinging | Channel trips, it will remain to be tested on 
saloon, of which we give a picture on page 1036, | the broad ocean, where the enormous swells 
prove a failure, it is thought that the Bessemer | that lift the largest steamer as if it were a feath- 
steamer will be found in other respects comfort- | er may laugh to scorn Mr. Bessemer’s ingenious 

| able, on account of its freedom from any tenden- | contrivance. 
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[CONTINTED FROM PAGE 1031.) 
the border-line of the two provinces, which the 
Archbishop not unfairly takes to be the true cri- 
terion of supremacy, as between rival powers like 
the Church and the State. 


“Tf, then, the civil pow be not competent to decide 
the limits of the spiritual’ power, and if the spiritual 


ower can define with a divine certainty its own lim- 
its, it is evidently supreme. Or, in other words, the 
spiritaal power Knows, therefore, the limits and the 
competence of the civil power. it is mag f in mat- 
ters of religion and conscience supreme. I do not see 


how this can be denied without denying Christianity. 
And if this be so, Chis is the doctrine of the Bull Unam 
S and of the Syllabus, and of the Vatican 
it is, in fact, Citramontauism, for this term 
The Church, therefore, 


tam,* 
Council. 
means neither less nor more, 
and supreme. 
then ascertain somewhat further what is the 
n : of supreme. Any power which is independ- 
ut, and can alovie fix the limite of its a 
and can therefore fix the limits of ali ot jurisdic- 
tions, is, ipso tacto, supreme.t But the Church of Je- 
, within the sphere of revelation, of faith, 
i s, is all this or is nothing, or worse than 
I hing, an imposture and a usurpation, that is, it is 
st or Antichrist. "$ 
But the whole pamphlet should be read by 
those who desire to know the true sense of the 
Papal declaration and Vatican Decrees, as they 
rstood by the most favored ecclesiastics ; 
i, 1 am bound to own, so far as I can 
‘ 1 their natural, legitimate, and inevitable 
sens Such readers will be assisted by the trea- 
in seeing clearly and in admitting frankly 
whatever demands may hereafter, and in 
tever circumstances, be made upon us, we 
he nnable to advance with any fairness the 
| it it has been done without due notice. 
lhere are millious upon millions of the Protest- 
ants of this country who would agree w ith Arch- 
bis Manning, if he.were simply telling us that 
Divine truth is not to be sought from the lips 
of the state, nor to be sacrificed at its command. 
But those millions would tell him in return that 
the state, as the power which is alone responsi- 
ble for the external order of the world, can alone 
conclusively and finally be competent to deter- 
mite what is to take place in the sphere of that 
external order. 
I have shown, then, that the propositions, es- 
ially that which has been felt to be the chief 
( imong them, being true, are also material ; 
material to be generally known, and clearly un- 
1, and well considered, on civil grounds ; 
inasiueach as they invade at a multitude of points 
the civil sphere, and seem even to have no very 
ren or shadowy connection with the future 
wwe and security of Christendom, 








are unde 


underst: 


VI. WERE THE PROPOSITIONS PROPER TO BE 
SET FORTH BY THE PRESENT WRITER? 
There remains vet before us only the shortest 


nd least sigmiticant portion of the inquiry, name- 
lv, whether these things, being true, and being 
naterial to be said, were also proper to be said 


by me. I must ask pardon if a tone of egotism 
be detected in this necessarily subordinate portion 
of my remarks, 


For thirty years, and in a great variety of cir- 


cumstances, In offic eand as an independent mem- 
ber of Parliament, in majorities and in small mi- | 
norities, and during the larger portion of the time$ 






vtative of a great constituency, 
. I have, with others, labored to 


as the repr 


muinly cle 


maintain and extend the civil rights of my Ro- 
man Catholic fellow countrymen, The Liberal 
party of this country, with which I have been 
commonly associated, has suffered, and some- 
times sutfered heavily, in public favor and in in- 
fluence, from the belief that it was too ardent in 
the pursuit of that policy; while at the same 
time it has always been in the worst odor with 


the Court of Rome in consequence of its (I hope) 
unalterable attachment to Italian liberty and in- 
dependence. I have sometimes been the spokes- 
man of that party in recommendations which 
have tended to foster in fact the imputation I 
have mentioned, though not to warrant it as a 


But it has existed in fact. 


matter of reason. 

So that while (as I think) general justice to so- 
ciety required that these things which I have 
now set forth should be written, special justice, 
as toward the party to which I ain loyally attach- 
ed, and which I may have had a share in thus 
placing at a disadvantage before our countrymen, 
made it, to say the least, becoming that I should 
not shrink from writing them, 


In discharging thai office, I have sought to 


perform the part not of a theological partisan but 
simply of a good citizen; of one hopeful that 


many of his Roman Catholic friends and fellow- 
countrymen, who are, to say the least of it, as 
good citizens as himself, may perceive that the 
case is not a frivolous case, but one that merits 
their attention. 

[- will next proceed to give the reason why, up 
to a recent date, I have thought it right in the 
main to leave to any others who might feel it 
the duty of dealing in detail with this question. 

the great change which seems to™me to have 
been brought about in the position of Roman 


» Christians as citizens reached its con- 


ale 






mmation and came into full operation in July, 
1870, by the proceedings or so-called decrees of 
the Vatican Council. 

Up to that time, opinion in the Roman Church 
on all matters involving civil liberty, though par- 
tially and sometimes widely intimidated, was free 
\ r it was resolute. During the Middle 
Aves, heresy was often extinguished in blood, 
but in every Cisalpine country a principle of lib- 
erty, to a great extent, held its own, and nation- 

e refused to be put down. . Nay, more, these 
cious and inestimable gifts had not infrequent- 
for their champious a local prelacy and clergy. 








* On the Bull Vnam Sanctam, “of a most odious 
tnd,” see Bishop Doyle's Essay, already cited. He 
sit 

lies are not in the original. 
U'tramontanism, By Archbishop 


4. 35-36. 
from 1847 to 1365 | sat for the University of Ox- 






vm and 








The Constitutions of Clarendon, cursed from the 
Papal throne, were the work of the English 
Bishops. Stephen Langton, appointed directly, 
through an extraordinary stretch of power, by 
Innocent III., to the see of Canterbury, headed 
the Barons of England in extorting from the Pa- 
pal minion, John, the worst and basest of all our 
sovereigns, that Magna Charta, which the Pope 
at once visited with his anathemas, In the reign 
of Henry VIIL, it was Tunstal, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who first wrote against the Papal domi- 
nation. ‘Tunstal was followed by Gardiner; and 
even the recognition of the Royal Headship was 
voted by the clergy, not under Cranmer, but 
under his unsuspected predecessor, Warham. 
Strong and domineering as was the high Papal 
party in those centuries, the resistance was man- 
ful. Thrice in history it seemed as if what we 
may call the Constitutional party in the Church 
was about to triumph; first, at the epoch of 
the Council of Constance; secondly, when the 
French Episcopate was in conflict with Pope In- 
nocent XI. ; thirdly, when Clement XIV. level- 
ed with the dust the deadliest foes that mental 
and moral liberty have ever known, But from 
July, 1870, this state of things has passed away, 
and the death-warrant of that Constitutional par- 
ty has been signed and sealed, and promulgated 
in form. 

Before that time arrived, although I had used 
expressions sufficiently indicative as to the tend- 
ency of things in the great Latin communion, 


| yet I had for very many years felt it to be the 


first and paramount duty of the British Legisla- 
ture, whatever Rome might say or do, to give to 
Ireland all that justice could demand in regard 
to matters of conscience and of civil equality, 
and thus to set herself right in the opinion of the 
civilized world. So far from seeing, what some 
believed they saw, a spirit of unworthy compli- 
ance in such a course, it appeared to me the only 
one which suited either the dignity or the duty 
of my country. While this debt remained un- 
paid, both before and after 1870, I did not think 
it my province to open formally a line of argu- 
ment on a question of prospective rather than 
immediate moment, which might have prejudiced 


| the matter of duty lying nearest our hand, and 


morally injured Great Britain not less than Ire- 
land, Churchmen and Non-conformists not less 
than adherents of the papal communion, by 
slackening the disposition to pay the debt of jus- 
tice. When Parliament had passed the Church 
Act of 1869 and the Land Act of 1870, there re- 
mained only, under the great head of imperial 
equity, one serious question to be dealt with— 
that of the higher education. I consider that 
the Liberal majority in the House of Commons 
and the government to which I had the honor 


| and satisfaction to belong formally tendered pay- 


ment in full of this portion of the debt by the 
Irish University Bill of February, 1873. Some, 
indeed, think that it was overpaid—a question 
into which this is manifestly not the place to en- 
ter. But the Roman Catholic prelacy of Ireland 
thought fit to procure the rejection of that meas- 


| ure by the direct influence which they exercised 


over a certain number of Irish members of Par- 
liament, and by the temptation which they thus 


| offered—the bid, in effect, which (to use a home- 


| cleared by suitable explanations. 





ly phrase) they made to attract the support of 
the Tory opposition—their efforts were crown- 
ed with a complete success. From that time 
forward I have felt that the situation was changed, 
and that important matters would have to be 
The debt to 
Ireland has been paid; a debt to the country 
at large had still to be disposed of, and this has 
come to be the duty of the hour. So long, in- 
deed, as I continued to be Prime Minister I 
should not have considered a broad political dis- 
cussion on a general question suitable to proceed 
from me; while neither I nor (I am certain) my 
colleagues would have been disposed to run the 
risk of stirring popular passions in a vulgar and 
unexplained appeal. But every difficulty arising 
from the necessary limitations of an official posi- 
tion has now been removed. 


VII, ON THE HOME POLICY OF THE FUTURE. 


I could not, however, conclude these observa- 
tions without anticipating and answering an in- 
quiry they suggest. ‘‘ Are they, then,” it will 
be asked, ‘‘a recantation and a regret ; and what 
are they meant to recommend as the policy of 
the future?” My reply shall be succinct and 
plain. Of what the Liberal party has accom- 
plished, by word or deed, in establishing the full 
civil equality of Roman Catholics, I regret noth- 
ing and I recant nothing. 

It is certainly a political misfortune that, dur- 
ing the last thirty years, a Church so tainted in 
its views of civil obedience, and so unduly capa- 
ble of changing its front and language after 
emancipation from what it had been before, like 
an actor who has to perform several characters 
in one piece, should have acquired an extension 
of its hold upon the highest classes of this coun- 
try. ‘The conquests have been chiefly, as might 
have been expected, among women; but the 
number of male converts or captives (as I might 
prefer to call them) has not been inconsiderable. 
There is no doubt that every one of these seces- 
sions is in the nature of a considerable moral and 
social severance. The breadth of this gap varies 
according to varieties of individual character. 
But it is too commonly a wide one. 
monly the spirit of the neophyte is expressed by 
the words, which have become notorious, ** A 
Catholic first, an Englishman afterward”—words 
which properly convey no more than & truism, 
for every Christian must seek to place his relig- 
ion even before his country in his inner heart ; 
but very far from a truism in the sense in which 
we have been led to construe them. We take 
them to mean that the ‘‘ convert” intends, in 
case of any conflict between the Queen and the 
Pope, to follow the Pope, and let the Queen shift 
for herself, which, happily, she can well do. 


Too com- | 





Usually in this country a movement in the 
highest class would raise a presumption of a sim- 
ilar movement in the mass, It is not so here. 
Rumors have gone about that the proportion of 
members of the Papal Church to the population 
has increased, especially in England. But these 
rumors would seem to be confuted by authentic 
figures. ‘The Roman Catholic marriages, which 
supply a competent test, and which were 4.89 
per cent. of the whole in 1854, and 4.62 per cent. 
in 1859, were 4.09 per cent. in 1869, and 4.02 
per cent. in 1871. 

There is something at the least abnormal in 
such a partial growth, taking effect as it does 
among the wealthy and noble, while the people 
can not be charmed, by any incantation, into the 
Roman camp. The original Gospel was supposed 
to be meant especially for the poor ; but the Gos- 
pel of the nineteenth century from Rome courts 
another and less modest destination. If the 
Pope does not control more souls among us, he 
certainly controls more acres. 

The severance, however, of a certain number 
of lords of the soil from those who till it can be 
borne. And so [I trust will in like manner be 
endured the new and very real ‘‘ aggression” of 
the principles promulgated by papal authority, 
whether they are or are not loyally disclaimed. 
In this matter each man is his own judge and 
his own guide: I can speak for myself. I am 
no longer able to say, as I would have said be- 
fore 1870, ‘‘ There is nothing in the necessary 
belief of the Roman Catholic which can appear 
to impeach his full civil title ; for, whatsoever be 
the follies of ecclesiastical power in his Church, 
his Church itself has not required of him, with 
binding authority, a consent to any principles 
inconsistent with his civil duty.” ‘That ground 
is now, for the present at least, cut from under 
my feet. What, then, is to be our course of 
policy hereafter? First, let me say that, as re- 
gards the great imperial settlement, achieved b: 
slow degrees, which has admitted men of ail 
creeds subsisting among us to Parliament, that I 
conceive to be so determined beyond all doubt 
or question as to have become one of the deep 
foundation-stones of the existing Constitution. 
But, inasmuch as, short of this great charter of 
public liberty, and independently of all that has 
been done, there are pending matters of compar- 
atively minor moment which have been, or may 
be, subjects of discussion, not without interest 
attaching to them, I can suppose a question to 
arise in the minds of some. My own views and 
intentions in the future are of the smallest sig- 
nificance. But if the arguments I have here of- 
fered make it my duty to declare them, I say at 
once, the future will be exactly as the past: in 
the little that depends on me I shall be guided 
hereafter, as heretofore, by the rule of maintain- 
ing equal civil rights, irrespective of religious 
ditferences, and shall resist all attempts to ex- 
clude the members of the Roman Church from 
the benefit of that rule. Indeed, may say that 
I have already given conclusive indications of 
this view by supporting in Parliament, as a min- 
ister, since 1870, the repeal of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, for what I think ample reasons. Not 
only because the time has not yet come when we 
can assume the consequences of the revolution- 
ary measures of 1870 to have been thoroughly 
weighed and digested by all capable men iu the 
Roman communion. Not only because so great 
a numerical proportion are, as I have before 
observed, necessarily incapable of mastering and 
forming their personal judgment upon the case. 
Quite irrespectively even of these considerations, 
I hold that our onward even course should not 
be changed by follies, the consequences of which, 
if the worst come to the worst, this country will 
have alike the power and, in case of need, the 
will to control. ‘The state will, I trust, be ever 
careful to leave the domain of religious conscience 
free, and yet to keep it to its own domain; and 
to allow neither private caprice nor, above all, 
foreign arrogance to dictate to it in the discharge 
of its proper office. ‘England expects eve 
man to do his duty;” and none can be so we 
prepared under circumstances to exact its 
performance as that Liberal party which has done 
the work of justice alike for Non-conformists and 
for papal dissidents, and whose members have 
so often, for the sake of that work, hazarded 
their credit with the markedly Protestant con- 
stituencies of the country. Strong the state of 
the United Kingdom has always been in materi- 
al strength, and its moral panoply is now, we 
may hope, pretty complete. 

**It is not, then, for the dignity of the crown 
and people of the United Kingdom to be di- 
verted from a path which they have deliberately 
chosen, and which it does not rest with all the 
myrmidons of the Apostolic Chamber either 
openly to obstruct or secretly to undermine. It 
is rightfully to be expected, it is greatly to be 
desired, that the Roman Catholics of this country 
should do in the nineteenth century what their 
forefathers of England, except a handful of em- 
issaries, did in the sixteenth, when they were 
marshaled in resistance to the Armada, and in 
the seventeenth, when, in despite of the Papal 
Chair, they sat in the House of Lords under the 
oath of allegiance. That which we are entitled 
to desire we are entitled also to expect. Indeed, 
to say we did not expect it, would, in my judg- 


| ment, be the true way of conveying an “insult” 


to those concerned. In this expectation we may 
be partially disappointed. Should those to whom 
I appeal thus unhappily come to bear witness in 
their own persons to the decay of sound, manly, 
true life in their Church, it will be their loss 
more than ours. The inhabitants of these isl- 
ands, as a whole, are stable, though sometimes 
credulous and excitable; resolute, though some- 
times boastful; anda strong-headed and sound- 
hearted race will not be hindered either by la- 
tent or by avowed dissents, due to the foreign 
influence of a caste, from the accomplishment of 


| its mission in the world. 





APPENDICES, 
APPENDIX A. 


The numbers here given correspond with those 
of the Eighteen Propositions given in the text 
where it would have been less convenient to cite 
the originals, 


1, 2, 3. “‘ Ex qua omnino falsa socialis mi; 
haud timent erroneam illam fovere pont mag, oe 
lice Ecclesix, animarumque saluti maxime exitialem. 
arec. mem. Gregorio XIV. predecessore Nostro delira. 
mentum appellatam (eadem Encycl. mirari), nimiram 
liberatem conscientie et cul tuum esse proprium cujus- 
cunque hominis jus, quod lege proclamari, et asseri 
debet in omni recte constitua societate, et jus civibus 
inesse ad omnimodam libertatem nulla vel ecclesiasti- 
c4, vel civili auctoritate coarctandim, quo suos con- 
ag sone So sive voce sive typis, sive alia ra- 

P q manif, 7 e ac a } = = 

et = ae, wad 

que silentio preterire non umus eo} 
audaciam, qui sanam non eustinentes doctrinam ‘illis 
Apostilice is judiciis, et decretis, quorum objectum 
bonum generale Ecclesiw, ejusdemque jura, ac dis- 
ciplinam spectare declaratur, dummodo fidei morumque 
pm tie ey = panes a + cbediantion 
0, et absque 

professionis j turd? Ibla. — 

5. “Ecclesia non est vera ectaque societas plane 
libera, nec pollet suis propriis et constantibus juribus 
sibi a divino suo Fundatore collatis, sed civilis potes- 
tatis est definire que sint Ecclesiz jura, ac limites, in- 
tra quos eadem jura exercere queat. "Syllabus, % 

6. “ Romani i 
— - mag is ager se a. re Principum 

, atque etiam in rebus fidei et mo - 
niendis errarunt.”—Ibid., xxiii. nee 

7. “Ecclesia vis inferendze potestatem non habet, 
neque potestatem uilam temporalem directam vel in- 
directam.”—Ibid., xxiv. 

8. ‘* Preter potestatem episcopatui inherentem, alia 
- —, oo potestas a F _— imperio vel 

pressé vel tacité conc revocanda propte 
libuerit, a civili imperio.”—Ibid., Xxv. ee 

9. “* Ecclesie et personarum ecclesiasticarum immnu- 
— a jure —_ — agree) Xxx. 

conflictu legum utriusque tes j 
civile prevalet."—Ibid.y xl — ee 

11. “ Catholicis viris probari potest ea juventutis in- 
stituende ratio, que sit a Catholici fide et ab Ecclesise: 
potestate sejancta, queeque rerum dumtaxat naturalium 
scien ac terrene socialis vite fines tantummodo vel 
saltem primarium spectet.”—Ibid., xlviii. 
ation a rerum ——- scientia, 

e les leges possunt et debent a divina et ec- 
clesiasticé auctoritate declinare.”—Ibid., lvii. ng 

18. “Matrimonii sacramentum non est nisi con- 
tractui access oriam ab eoque separabile, ipsumque 
sacramentum in und tantum nuptiali benedictione 
situm est.”—Ibid., 

“ Vi contracts mere civilis potest inter Christianos 
constare veri nominis matrimonium: falsumque est, 
aut contractum matrimonii inter Christianos semper 
esse sacramentum, aut nullum esse contractum, si sac- 
ramentum excludatur.”—Ibid., Ixxiii. 

14. “De tem regni cum spirituali compati- 
bilitate disputant inter se Ch et Catholice 
Ecclesie ”—Syllabus, Ixxv. 

15. “ Abrogatio civilis imperii, quo Apostolica Se- 
des potitur, ad Ecclesiz libertatem felicitatemque vel 

e conduceret.”—Ibid., Ixxvi. 

16. “* Ztate hac nostra non amplins expedit religio- 
nem Catholicam haberi tanquam unicam status re- 
ligionem, czeteris quibuscumque cultibus exclusis.”— 
Ibid., lxxvii. 

17. ** Hinc landabiliter in quibusdam Catholici nomi- 
nis regionibus lege cautum est, ut hominibus illuc 
immigrantibus liceat publicum proprii cujusque cul- 
tus exercitium habere.”—Ibid., Ixxviii. 

18. “‘Romanus Pontifex potest ac debet cum pro- 
gressu, cum liberalismo et cum recenti civilitate sese 
reconciliare et componere.”—Ibid., 


APPENDIX B. 

I have contented myself with a minimum of 
citation from the documents of the period be- 
fore Emancipation. ‘Their full effect can only 
be gathered by such as are acquainted with, or 
will take the trouble to refer largely to, the orig- 
inals. It is worth while, however, to cite the 
following passage from Bishop Doyle, as it may 
convey, through the indignation it expresses, an 
idea of the amplitude of the assurances which 
had been (as I believe, most honestly and sin- 
cerely) given: 


“There is no Soetion, my lord, in thus condemning 
us. Such conducton part of our opponents cre- 
ates in our bosoms a sense of wrong being done to 
us; it exhausts our patience, it provokes our indigna- 
tion, and prevents us from reiterating our efforts to 
obtain a more impartial hearing. We are tempted, in 
such cases as these, to attribute unfair motives to 
those who differ from us, as we can not conceive how 
men gifted with intelligence can fail to discover truths 
80 plainly demonstraicd as, 

“That our faith or'our allegiance is not regulated 
by Shy doctrines as those imputed to us; 

“That our duties to the government of our country 
are not influenced nor affected by any bulls or prac- 
tices of pas: 

“That these duties are to be learned by us, as by 
every other class of his Majesty’s subjects, from the 
Gospel, from the reason given to us by God, from that 
love of country which nature has implanted in our 

and from those constitutional maxims which 
are as well understood and as highly appreciated by 
Catholics of the present day as by their ancestors who 
founded them with Alfred or seccred them at Runny- 
mede.”—Doyle’s Essay on the Catholic Claims, London, 
1826, p. 38. 





The same general tone as in 1826 was main- 
tained in the answers of the witnesses from May- 
nooth College before the Commission of 1855. 
See, for example, p. 132, 161-4, 272-3, 275, 361, 
370-5, 881-2, 394-6, 405. ‘The Commission re- 
ported (p. 64), ‘* We see no reason to believe that 
there has been any disloyalty in the teaching 
of the college, or any disposition to impair the 
obligations of an unreserved allegiance to your 
Majesty.” 

APPENDIX C. 

Compare the recent and ominous forecasting 
of the future European policy of the British 
Crown in an article from a Romish periodical for 
the current month, which has direct relation to 
these matters, and which has every appearance 
of proceeding from authority : 

“Surely in a European complication such as may 
any day arise, nay, such as must ere long arise, from 
the natural gravitation of the forces which are for the 
moment kept in check and truce by the necessity of 
pre} tion for their inevitabie collision, it may very 
well be that the future prosperity ot =a may be 
staked in the straggle, and that the side which she 
may take may be determined not either by justice or 
— yy a passionate resolve to keep up the 
Italian eg at any hazard.”—The Month, for No- 
vember, ; “Mr. Gladstone’s Durham Letter,” p. 
265. 

This is a remarkable disclosure. With whom 
could England be brought into conflict by any 
disposition she might feel to keep up the Italian 
kingdom 2 Cousidered as states, both Austria 
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ce are in complete harmony with Italy. 
n that Italy has some enemy; and 


f The Month appear to know who 


and France & 

But it is plai 

the writers 0 

it is. 
APPENDIX D. 

Notice has been taken, both in this country 
and abroad, of the apparent inertness of public 
men, and of at least one British administration, 
with respect to the subject of these pages. See 
Friedberg, Granzen zwischen Staat und Kirche, 
Abtheilung, iii. p. 755-6; and the preface to the 
fifth volume of Mr. Greenwood’s elaborate, able, 
and judicial work, entitled Cathedra Petri, p. 4. 

If there be any chance of such a revival it 
would become our political leaders to look more 
closely into the peculiarities of a system which 
denies the right of the subject to freedom of 
thought and action upon matters most material 
to his civil and religious welfare. There is no 
mode of ascertaining the spirit and tendency of 
great institutions but in 2 careful study of their 
history. The writer is profoundly impressed 
with the conviction that our political instructors 
have wholly neglected this important duty; or, 
which is perhaps worse, left it in the hands of a 
class of persons whose zeal has outrun their dis- 
cretion, and who have sought rather to engage 
the prejudices than the judgment of their hearers 
in the cause they have no doubt sincerely at heart. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


‘* STABBED THROUGH THE HEART'S AFFECTIONS 
TO THE HEART.” 


Ir was a clear autumn night, still and cloud- 
less. ‘The mists of evening had rolled away from 
moor-land and meadow, from the dark brown 
fields where the plow had been busy, and the long 
line of rippling water in the distance. ‘The moon 
was as bright and full as on that first night of 
Humphrey Clissold’s sojourn at Borcel. He had 
been told that on such a night as this Muriel was 
wont to be restless. 

** Now if that poor ghost of days departed will 
but haunt my room to-night, I may gather some 
shred of information from her disjointed talk,” he 
said to himself. 

But the night wore away while he lay awake 
and watchful, and there was no sound of slippered 
footfall in the corridor, no opening of the creak- 
ing old door. Mr. Clissold fell asleep at last, 
when the moon had vanished, and did not wake 
till ever so long after the Borcel End breakfast 
hour. 

This was disappointing, but he waited another 
day, and watched another night, with the same 
result. 

‘If she doesn’t come to-night I give it up,” 
he said to himself. ‘* Afier all, there can be but 
little for me to gather from her rambling self- 
communion.” 

He slept for an hour or two on the third after- 
noon, and thus on the third night of his watch 
was more wakeful than before. The nights were 
moonlight still, but the moon rose later, and had 
lost her full brightness. 

He lay awake for three hours on this particular 
night, and heard not a sound, save the occasion- 
al scufflings, patterings, and squealings of mice 
behind the wainscot. But a few minutes after 
the eight-day clock in the hall had struck two, the 
watcher heard the sound that had startled him at 
his first coming—the slipshod footfall—the slow, 
ghost-like tread on the uncarpeted floor of the 
corridor. 

Muriel was approaching. 

She entered slowly—quietly—as before, and 
went straight to the window, which she opened 
noiselessly, taking infinite pains to avoid all 
sound. ‘Then, kneeling on the window-seat, she 
put her head out of the window, and looked 
downward, as if she were watching some one 
below. 

‘* Be careful, love,” she exclaimed, in a whis- 
per just loud enough for Humphrey’s attentive 
ear to catch, **that root of ivy is loose. I’m 
afraid your foot will slip. Be careful.” 

For some time she remained thus, holding im- 
aginary communion with some one below. ‘Then 
all at once she awoke to a sense of her solitude, 
and knew that she had been talking to a phan- 
tom. She drew back into the room, and began 
to walk up and down rapidly, with a distracted 
air, her hands clasped upon her head, as if by 
that pressure upon her temples she would have 
stilled the trouble within her brain. 

**'They told me he was dead,” she said to her- 
self; ‘‘ murdered, barbarously murdered. But 
there was no truth in it. They have told me 
other lies as well as that. They are all false, all 
cruel. My mother has made them so. She has 
taken away my husband. She has taken away 
my child. She has left me nothing but memory. 
Why did she not take that away? I should be 
happy—yes, quite happy, sitting by the fire and 
singing all day long, or roaming about among the 
hazel bushes and the old apple-trees in the wil- 
derness, if I did not remember. But I look 
down at my empty arms and remember that my 
blessed child ought to be lying in them, and then 
I hate her. Yes, I hate the mother that bore 
me.” 

All this was said in disjointed gushes of quick, 
eager speech, divided by intervals of silence. 

Suddenly she burst into a shrill laugh. 

“* Who says he is dead?” she cried. ‘‘ Don’t I 











see him every moonlight night when IT can come 
here? They shut me up mostly, lock all their 
doors, and keep me prisoner. Cruel—cruel— 
cruel, But he is standing under the window all 
the same, whenever the moon shines. He is there, 
waiting for me to open my window, like Romeo. 
Yes, that’s what he said, ‘like Romeo.’ ” 

Then, with an entire change of tone, a change 
to deepest tenderness, mingled with a remorseful 
fear, she went on, as if speaking to her lover. 

** Love, it was very wrong of us to break our 
promise. I fear that harm will come of it. My 
mind is full of fear.” 

After this came a long silence. She went back 
to the window, knelt upon the broad wooden seat, 
an@ laid her head upon the sill, and remained 
motionless, speechless. 

Humphrey fancied she was weeping. 

This continued for nearly an hour; then, with 
a sudden movement—all her movements were 
sudden—she started up and looked about the 
room, as if in quest of something. 

Humphrey had left his extinguished candle on 
the dressing-table, with a box of matches in the 
candlestick. Quick as thought Muriel seized the 
box, struck a match, and lighted the candle, and 
then hurried from the room. 

The watcher sprang from the bed where he had 
been lying hidden by the shadow of the curtains, 


,and followed that retiring figure, full of appre- 


hension. 

A confirmed lunatic rushing about an old tim- 
ber house with a lighted candle was not the saf- 
est of people, and Humphrey held himself respon- 
sible for any harm that might happen in conse- 
quence of Muriel’s liberty. 

When he emerged from his room the corridor 
was empty, but the gleam of the candle in the 
distance guided his hurried steps. At the end 
of the corridor there was a winding stair—a stair 
which he had never ascended—but which he un- 
derstood to lead to certain disused garrets in the 
roof. 

It was from this narrow stair that the glimmer 
of light came, and hither Humphrey Clissold 
hastened. He was just in time to see the edge 
of Muriel’s white drapery flutter for an instant 
on the topmost stair before it vanished, and the 
light with it. 

He rushed up the stairs, knocking his head 
against a heavy cross-beam in the course of his 
swift ascent, and almost stunning himself; but 
even that blow did not make him pause. He 
staggered on to the last step, and found himself 
in a curious chaos, which, in the dim light of the 
waning moon, looked to him like the hold of a 
ship turned upside down. Ponderous beams 
crossed each other in every direction, the faint 
moonshine streamed through a broken sky-light, 
cobwebs and dust hung all around, and in one 
corner of this deserted loft a few articles of fur- 
niture were crowded together, shrouded from the 
dust by some old patchwork coverlets. Even 
this loft had doubtless been kept in good order 
so long as that vigilant housewife, Bridget Trev- 
anard, had been able to attend to her domestic 
duties. 

Muriel was kneeling near this shrouded heap 
of discarded furniture—kneeling by an old-fash- 
ioned basket-work cradle. She held the candle- 
stick in one hand, and seemed to be searching for 
something in the cradle with the other hand. Her 
head was bent, her brow contracted, and she was 
muttering to herself as she groped among the 
tumbled blankets and discolored linen which had 
once made the warm nest of some idolized infant. 
Her own nest most likely. 

Humphrey stopped short. To startle her in 
such a moment might be dangerous. Better for 
him to hold his peace and keep a watch upon 
her movements, ready to rush to the rescue should 
there be peril. 

Presently she seemed to have found what she 
wanted. It was a letter, in a sealed envelope, 
which she looked at and kissed, but made no at- 
tempt to open. She replaced this presently in 
the cradle, and took out more letters, two or three 
together, open, and these she kissed, looking long 
and fixedly at the written lines, as if she were 
trying to read them, but could not. 

** My love, my love,” she murmured. ‘‘ Your 
own true words—nothing but death could part 
us. Death has parted us. Yes,death! They 
told me you were dead. And yet that can’t be 
true. The dead are spirits. If you were dead, 

ou would hover near me. I should see your 
lessed shade. I should—” 

Her eyes, wandering slowly from the letter, 
penetrated that dusky corner where Humphrey 
stood watching her. She saw him—gave one 
long wild shriek—and sprang toward him. 

To her excited imagination that dark and si- 
lent form seemed the ghost of her dead lover. 

She had thrown the candlestick from her as 
she sprang to her feet. The candle rolled from 
its socket and fell upon her long white night- 
dress. A moment, and she stood before Humph- 
rey’s affrighted sight a pillar of flame. 

He flew to her, clasped her in his arms, and 
trampled on the candle, dragged one of the loose 
coverings from the furniture, and rolled her in it, 
tightly, firmly, extinguishing the flames in his 
vigorous grasp. ‘The peril, the horror had been 
but momentary, vet he feared the shock might be 
fatal. ‘The frail form shivered in hisarms. The 
tender flesh had been scorched. 

Even in that moment of terror she still believed 
him to be her lover. 

**Not a spirit,” she murmured. ‘‘ Not the 
shadow of the dead, but living, and returned to 
me to rescue, to cherish. Oh, George, is it really 
you?” 

It was the first time he had heard her utter 
George Penwyn’s name. 

** It is one who will protect and cherish you,” 
Humphrey said, tenderly. ‘‘One whom you may 
trust and cling to in all confidence, one who will 
restore your daughter to you.” 

**My daughter, my baby girl,” she’ cried. 
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** No, you can never do that on earth; in heaven 
we shall meet again, perhaps, and know each 
other, but never in this life. She was taken away 
from me, and they murdered her.” 

**No, she was given into safe hands, she was 
loved and cared for. Years have passed since 
then, and she has grown up into a beautiful young 
woman, You shall see her again, live with her, 
and she will love and honor you.” 

**1 don’t want her; I want my lovely baby, the 
little child they took away from me. “The baby 
that lay in my arms, and clung to my breast for 
one short hour before it was taken away.” 

She shuddered, and a faint moan broke frum 
her lips. 

** You are in pain,” said Humphrey. 

** Yes, the fire is burning still. It scorches 
me to the heart.” 

He took her up in his arms with infinite ten- 
derness and carried her slowly across the loft and 
down the narrow stair, making his way amidst 
those massive cross-beams and by those steep 
steps with extreme caution, lighted only by the 
pale glimmer of the fading moon. 

Once at the bottom of the stairs and in the 
broad corridor his way was easy enough, He 
carried his light burden through the silent house, 
across the empty hall, and to the open door of old 
Mrs. Trevanard’s room. Here he laid her gent- 
ly on the sofa before awakening the blind grand- 
mother. He found a candle on the table, aud a 
match-box on the mantel-piece, and was soon 
provided with a light. 

His first look was at Muriel. She had faint- 
ed, and lay motionless where he had placed her 
—white and death-like. 

He went to Mrs, Trevanard’s bedside, and 
woke her gently. 

**Dear Mrs. Trevanard, there has been an ac- 
cident. Your granddaughter is hurt; not seri- 
ously, I trust, but the shock has mace her faint. 
Will you give her some kind of restorative, while 
I go and call the servants ?” 

He left the room for this purpose, hurried to 
the end of the house where he had been told the 
servants slept in a room over the kitchen, knock- 
ed at the door of this room, and told one of the 
girls to get up and dress herself as fast as she 
could and come to Mrs. Trevanard’s room with- 
out a moment's loss of time. ‘This done, he 
hastened back to Muriel, and found the blind 
grandmother adininistering to her—holding a 
glass containing some cordial of her own concoc- 
tion to the white lips of the sufferer. 

‘* Why did you persuade me to leave my door 
open ?” exclaimed Mrs. Trevanard, reproachful- 
ly. ‘*See what harm has come of it.” 

**Not much harm, I trust in Providence. 
There has been a shock, but I hope no real in- 

ury.” 
me What was it? Did she fall?” 

** No, it was worse than a fall.” 

He told how the flame had caught Muriel’s 
thin night-gear, and how rapidly it had been ex- 
tinguished. 

** If you will tell me where to find your doc- 
tor, I will saddle one of the farm horses and ride 
over to fetch him, however far it may be,” said 
Humphrey. 

** You ride,” cried Mrs. Trevanard, contempt- 
tiously, “‘and how are you to find your way from 
here to Seacomb before daybreak ?” 

“T am not afraid. I have driven the road 
often with Martin.” 

**Let Martin go. 
from childhood.” 

This seemed a reasonable suggestion, and 
Humphrey hurried off to wake Martin just as 
Phebe the house-maid arrived on the scene, 
sleepy, but sympathetic. She had expected to 
find old Mrs. Trevanard ill ; in fact, had made u 
her mind that the old lady had had ‘‘a stroke,” 
and was at her last gasp. She was therefore sur- 
prised to find the blind woman keen and active, 
only needing the aid of some one with eyes to 
carry out her instructions. 

Humphrey was not sorry to remain on the 
spot while Martin went for the doctor, feeling 
that coolness and nerve might be needful. 

Martin was up and dressed in the briefest pos- 
sible space of time, and ran out to the stables to 
saddle the useful hack which was kept for the 
dog-cart. Day was beginning to show faint and 
pale in the east as he galloped away by the road 
that led to Seacomb, the same road by which 
Mathew Elgood and his wife had gone in the 
chill March morning, twenty years aso. with 
Muriel’s child in their custody, 

Humphrey walked up and down the hall, list- 
ening for any sound from that inner room, and 
in half an hour had the satisfaction of hearing 
that she was sleeping tranquilly, and that she 
had been very little burned. 

‘Thank God,” he ejaculated, fervently. ‘‘If 
this accident had been fatal, I should have deem- 
ed myself her murderer.” 

At seven o'clock the doctor arrived, an old 
man, with a vise kind face. He had assisted 
at Muriel’s birch, and had been in some meas- 
ure familiar with the various stages of her life, 
though never intrusted with the fatal family se- 
ec 


He has known the way 


ret. 

He made light of the accident. 

**A shock to the system, undoubtedly,” he 
said. ‘* But I trust not involving any danger. 
Indeed, I am not without hope that it may have 
a beneficial effect in subduing that restlessness 
which Mrs. Trevanard tells me is the worst feat- 
ure of the case. Any thing which would induce 
repose would be favorable, and, by-and-by, per- 
haps, change of air and scene—a total change 
of surroundings—might do good in weaning the 
mind from old impressions, introducing, if | may 
say so, a new color into the patient’s life. I have 
often suggested this to our worthy friend, the late 
Mrs. Trevanard, but without effect. She had 
her prejudices, good soul, and she thought her 
daughter could only be properly cared for at 


| home.” 











“And do you think your patient might soon 
be moved ?” asked Humphrey, who had a scheme 
for bringing mother and daughter together. 

“* Well, not immediately, Under present ci 
cumstances rest is most to be desired; but when 
strength returns I feel assured that change would 
be advantageous.” 

When he had heard all the doctor had to say, 
and eaten a hasty breakfast, Humphrey wer 
quietly up stairs, and, having reconnoitered thy 
corridor and assured himself that there was no 
body about to watch his movemenis, asconded 
that upper staircase leading to the loft. . 

It was broad daylight now in thet ¢4otic cav- 


ern formed by the roof of the old honse. The 
sunshine streamed in through the broken sky- 
light, revealing every cobweb which festooned 
the old oak rafters. Humplirey steyped cau- 
tiously across *' » creaking timbers whieh rough- 
ly floored t} » chamber, and approschod the pile 
of disused furniture in front of which stood the 
little wickrr cradle, where Muric) had hidder 
her letters. 

W they actual letters, Humphrey wonder- 
ed, only scraps of worthless paper which her 
distraught fancy had invested with meaning and 
importance. Had she hidden her lover's letters 


here in the days when her mind was bright and 
clear, or had she strayed hi..... in the cunning 
of madness to secrete the maniac’s treasures of 
straws and shreds and discarded scraps of pa- 


r? 

He knelt beside the cradle as she had knelt, 
and turned out the little sheets and blankets, the 
small down pillows, Yes, there were letters un- 
der the mattress, a small packet of letters writ- 
ten in rusty ink on discolored paper, tied with a 
faded ribbon. 

**These may be worth something in the way 
of evidence,” be said to himself. 

He read them one after another as he knelt 
there. ‘They told the old story of deathless love, 
doomed to die, of bright hopes never to blossom 
into reality. They all began ‘* My beloved wife,” 
they were all sigued “* Your devoted husband, 
George Penwyn.” They were all addressed on 
the cover, which was an integral part of each let- 
ter, ‘‘Miss Muriel Trevanard, Borcel End, near 
Seacomb.” 

There could be no doubt as to the identity of 
the person to whom the letters had been written. 
There could be no doubt as to the writer's recog- 
nition of that person as his lawful wife. ‘* Mv 
Muriel, my darling wife,” occurred many times 
in the letters. Nor was this all ; in these letters, 
written in all love and confidence, George Pen- 
wyn made frequent allusion to the motives which 
had led to his secret marriage. His whole mind 
was here laid bare, his hope of the Squire's re- 
lenting in time to come, his plans for the future, 
his intention to declare his marriage for weal or 
woe immediately upon his return to England, . 
his willingness to face poverty, if need were, with 
Muriel, 

** But I am not without the hope,” he wrote 
in one of the later letters, ‘‘that my absence 
from England for two or three years will have a 
good effect upon my father’s feelings toward me. 
He is sore now on account of my having neg- 
lected what he was pleased to consider a grand 
opportunity of enlarging and consolidating the 
Penwyn estate, But I know that in his heart 
he loves me best of all his sons, and that it would 
lacerate that heart to disinherit me. ‘Time will 
blunt the edge of his angry feelings, and when [ 
come back, perhaps with some little distinction 
as a soldier, he will be inclined to look leniently 
upon my choice.” 

In another letter he hinted at the possible 
arising of circumstances which would oblige 
Muriel to leave her home. 

**T could not go away without being assured 
that you have a friend and counselor ready to 
aid you in any difficulty,” he wrote. ‘I have 
a stanch friend in Mr. Tomlin, the lawyer, of 
Seacomb, and I herewith inclose a letter which 
I have written to him, informing him of our’ 
marriage, and enlisting his sympathy and assist- 
ance for you, should you need them. He will 
do all that friendship and discretion can inspire, 
both to secure your comfort and happiness, your 
safety and respectability of surroundings, under 
all circumstances, and also to assure the preser- 
vation of our secret, Give your mind no trouble, 
darling, whatever may happen, but trust implic- 
itly in Mr. Tomlin’s wisdom and kindness, and 
believe that, distant as I may be in the body, 
there is no hour of the day or night in which I 
am not near you in the spirit.” 

The letter addressed to William Tomlin, Esq., 
Solicitor, Seacomb, was here—the seal unbro- 
ken. 

Humphrey had no doubt that the possible dif- 
ficulty foreseen by the young husband, before he 
left England, was the difficulty which had actu- 
ally arisen in the birth of Justina, ut why had 
this letter been left undelivered? How came it 
that this unhappy wife—finding herself in the 
most miserable position a woman could be placed 
in—her honor doubted even by her own mother 
—should have refrained from applying to the 
friend and adviser to whom her husband had 
recommended her, and to whose allegiance he 
had confided her future? 

Had she deliberately chosen to endure shame 
and outrage at home rather than avail herself of 
Mr. Tomlin’s aid, or had her brain already be- 
gun to fail at the time when her trouble fell upon 
her, rendering her incapable of taking the most 
obvious as well as the most rational course ? 

This question sorely puzzled Humphrey, and 
was for the time unanswerable. He put the let- 
ters in his breast pocket, feeling that with this 
documentary evidence to strengthen Justina’s 
case there must be little doubt as to the issue. 
The only question open to dispute in the face of 
the marriage register and of these letters would 
be the identity of Justina, He went down stairs, 


} and ont of the honse, and took a long ramble 
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across the upland fields with the Atlantic before 
him—his favorite walk at all times, these bleak 
fields of turnip or mangel, his gh above the roar- 


r ing waves ge wild romantic coast, with its 

i jagged pe and natu a arches and obelisks 
of serpentin 

There were a family of cormorants disporting 

Pit tetas mong the rocks, one solitary her- 

boat bobb sing up and down in the distance, 


shoveling up sea-weed into a cart on the 
‘or the flash of a sea-gull’s 
was all the life visible 
Here Martin 





| this, save 
iow and bal 
ip field on the cliff. 


from the tur 
came presently, refreshed by a couple of hours’ 
sleep after his long ride 

‘I thought I should find you here,” 


he said, 





‘when J missed you in the house. Poor Muriel 
is going on very comfortably. I was with her 
just now when she awoke. ‘She knew me, for a 
wonder, and was more gentle than I have found 
her for a long time, but the shock seems to have 
weakened her very much.” 

**One could hardly expect it could be other- 
wise. A few days’ rest will restore her, I trust. 
Believe me, Martin, no one could be more anx- 
ious about her than I.” 

‘**T am sure of that, dear fellow.” 

** And now answer me a question. 
ever hear the name of Tomlin ?” 

‘* Yes; there is a solicitor of that name at Sea- 
comb.” 

** An old man ?” 


Did you 


HARPER'S | 








WE EKLY. 


I should think 
He hada 


“No; tinted at most. 
him barely forty.” 

‘*'Then he is not the man I want. 
father before him, I suppose.” 

**Yes, old. Mr. ‘Tomlin was a wonderful fel- 
low, I believe, universally respected. I never 
saw him to my knowledge, for he died when I 
was a youngster, but I have often heard my fa- 
ther talk of him.” 

Half an hour afterward, when they were seat- 
ed at the farmer's early dinner, Humphrey took 
occasion to question Michael ‘Trevanard on the 
same subject. 

**Old Mr. Tomlin,” said the farmer. ‘‘ Yes, I 
remember him well, though he never did any 
business for me, A very worthy man, every 
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body liked him, a lawyer in a thousand, a thor. 
oughly honest man. He died suddenly, poor 
fellow. Left his house one morning in excellent 
health to attend the petty sessions, and was 
seized with a stroke of apoplexy in ‘the court, 
and never spoke again. His funeral was one of 
the grandest I ever saw in Seacomb.” 

* Do you happen to remember the year of his 
death ?” 

** Yes, I remember it well, for it oceurred in 
the autumn before Muriel's long illness. He 
died in October, 1848.” 

This explained Muriel’s conduct. Death had 
snatched away the one friend to whom she could 
have made her appeal. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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